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BRITISH MONACHISM 


HE few meagre but precious facts concerning the origins of Christianity 
in Britain, many of them encrusted in a wealth of charming legend 
nned by medieval monks writing fancy free in their seriptoria, give no 

s indication of an organized British Church. 

As has often happened in the chequered history of Christendom, it was 
eresy that opened up the Church of Britain and proved the occasion, if not 
he cause, of a great display of fervour in the fifth and sixth centuries about 
the time that the Saxon invader was driving the native Britons into the fast- 
nesses of Wales and Cornwall. ; 

The degenerate naturalism that went by the name Pelagianism troubled 
the Churches of Italy, Africa and Palestine for a decade or so in the early 

styears of the fifth century but was a lost cause when Pope Zosimus con- 
demned it in A.D. 418. Its author was a Briton (his name Pelagius, Son of 
the Sea, being a translation of the Celtic Morgan), but he and his heresy did 
not trouble his native land till the Emperors blundered into issuing edicts 
F fof exile against the Pelagian leaders, who then came with their untruth to 
 }Britain, corrupting the Church here to such a degree that the clergy, realizing 
the danger and their own incompetence to cope with it, applied to the 
Bishops of Gaul for help. 
Meantime, the matter had been taken up in Rome by Palladius, a Briton 
| jclosely associated with the Pope, whereupon Celestine I appointed Ger- 
manus, Bishop of Auxerre and the most influential prelate in Gaul, to go to 
Britain as his representative. To support him in his mission, the Bishops 
of Gaul, who met at Troyes to discuss the British request, unanimously 
chose Lupus, Bishop of Troyes. No better men could have been sent, for, 
as it was said, “they were apostolic priests whose bodies belong to earth, but 
who hold heaven by their merits”. 
| The two Bishops began their preaching tour against the Pelagians in 
)A.D. 429, but despite the enthusiastic scenes at the shrine of St. Alban and 
|the extraordinary Alleluia Victory, in which they rallied the British against 
|the Picts, their success was superficial and in a.p. 447 Germanus was called 
jupon to cope with a fresh outbreak of heresy. This time the results of his 
|preaching were so satisfactory that an historian writing thirty-three years 
ilater was able to declare that “the Faith in those parts even to this day endures 
jundefiled”’. 
| These missions of St. Germanus had not as their sole result the saving of 
the British Church from heresy; they also contributed to the development 
of monastic life in this country. A new era was opening for the Church 
here. The Faith had been strengthened; now the religious life of the people 
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was to be intensified by a spiritual revival which may have begun about the | 
time of Germanus’ first visit, ie. in the twenties and thirties of the fifth & 
century. 

The Monks of Egypt, living solitary lives as hermits or in large com- | 
munities, austere to a degree terrifying to the modern mind, had attracted 
the admiration of European pilgrims to Palestine, till they came to be called | 
the Wonder of the East. The ideal of religious life in common soon spread | 
to Gaul, where in the latter part of the fourth century monastic life was 
developing rapidly on the Lérins Isles off the Riviera coast as well as in and | 
around Tours under the influence of St. Martin. 

The imagination of Britons was soon caught by the new ideal, for they 
too had visited the monks of Egypt on their pilgrimages to the Holy Land; 
they too were familiar with life on the Lérins Islands: Palladius probably | 
went there, certainly Patrick. Furthermore, early in the fifth century, the 
Briton Pelagius is spoken of as a monk. 

So one can see along several lines of evidence that the British knew the 
workings of the new monastic life in its South Gallic form. But mee 
this glimmer of light playing round the persons of Palladius, Patrick, Lupus | 
and Germanus, we have no record till the second half of the fifth century. 
Then it is that the haze of tradition is pierced by the shining personalities 
of great monastic leaders, who practically monopolize the history of the | 
British Church till the coming of St. Augustine. 


(1) St. Dyfrig (or Dubritins). 

The earliest life of Dyfrig speaks of him as having been made bishop by 
Germanus and Lupus on the occasion of their first visit to Britain in 429, 
and his title was to be Archbishop of South Britain with privileges confirmed 
by Apostolical Authority. He was a teacher, abbot of a Llan or monastery 
on the River Wye in Herefordshire, where he taught a vast multitude—as 
many as a thousand clerics are said to have spent seven years there “in the 
study of the literature of divine and human wisdom”. He later moved up 
the Wye to a place called Mochros, where he built an oratory and a house, 
teaching clergy and laity alike. 

From his monastery Dyfrig sent forth his disciples, some of them made 
bishops, to churches set apart for them. So we read in the twelfth century 
Book of Llandaff: “As St. Dubricius saw the hand of the powerful becoming 
liberal towards the church committed to him, he divided his disciples. 
Some of them he sent to churches given to him; for others he founded | 
churches and consecrated them bishops, as his own co-adjutors, after 
assigning to them churches throughout the South of Britain.” 

More than this we do not know: a Scotch mist of legend dims Dyfrig 
and his doings. 


(2) Ityd. 
He had as his follower, however, one Illtyd, whose reputation was 
greater than that of any of the ascetics of the late fifth century. With him, 
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the vague outline of tradition begins to assume a greater reality and truth 
than with his master. 

Illtyd was an Armorican Briton, son of Bicanus, a soldier-prince, who 
ym- | married the daughter of a local British King, Anblaud. Trained as a soldier, 
ted | he crossed the channel to join the court of his relative, Arthur. He then 
lled saw service with the King of Gwlad Morgan, when he was led to abandon 
ead | the army for a hermit’s cell in the Valley of Hodnant (Llantwit Major, 
was | . Glamorgan), where “he won the victory as a lonely traveller whose com- 
and panion was God”. 

He, too, founded a Llan or monastery on Ynys Pyr, the-tiny isle of a 
hey priest called Pirus. It lay off the coast of Pembrokeshire, and we now know 
ind; it as the Isle of Caldy, once more the home of monks. During a period of 
ably | about twenty years, say from A.D. 510 to A.D. 530, this Llanilltyd became a 

the British Lérins, the personal influence and rule of its Abbot laying the 
essential foundations of the monastic monopoly of British Christianity. 
the Westward, Illtyd’s influence reached the sea at Mynyw—later to be called 
ond St. David’s. Eastward, it extended to Glamorgan, where in that valley of 
Ipus ' Hodnant he created a new monastery at Llantwit Major. To Ireland also 
uty. his disciples went, and in parts of Brittany his spiritual force was felt. 
ities The Lives.of several of his most famous disciples have come down to us, 
‘the | and in their allusions to their monastic training under Illtyd there is men- 
| tioned a striking characteristic common to all—they speak of a much stricter 
} rigour than had hitherto been known; they talk of a new spiritual uplift 
that drove these young men of Illtyd to become pioneers of a religious 
revival. These early monasteries had been founded with all the enthusiasm 
429, | aroused by a new ideal, the practice of a holier life; the learning acquired 
med within their wattle walls, viz. the memorizing of the whole of the Scriptures 
stety | and a wide acquaintance with the Latin Literature of Christianity, was all 
directed primarily to the purpose of making them better monks, but inci- 
dentally it eminently fitted them for the rdle of active and sucéessful pastors 


dup | and bishops. 


the 
ifth 


p by 


— We see then the extent of Britain’s debt to Illtyd and his ilk. Out of the 
secluded monk there was evolved the passionate preacher and prophet who 

made } could call the people back to God. Illtyd the Abbot stands out among the 

ntuty great monastic rulers as the first noted teacher of British Christianity—the 

ming | organizer of a school and studies. It was priceless gifts of this kind that 

iples. | endowed the Church that Augustine found when he came to Britain. 

inded | (3) The Disciples of Illtyd. 

after A reproach commonly brought against the monk is that his secluded 

roftig life is necessarily a somewhat selfish one. It is a charge that, of course, 

y 


misses the meaning of the monastic ideal: the dynamic power of prayer and 
the unseen influence of the studious scholarship worked out in the quietude 
of the monk’s cell. But, however unjustified, the accusation could never be 
1 was | levelled against the monks of Celtic Britain, whose peculiar characteristic 
him, | was that their monastic training not only attained its immediate end, viz. 
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the creation of a Legion of Saints, but the very fervour of their holiness | pr 
made them the leaders of a great spiritual revival among the people during | Ti 
the fifth and sixth centuries. de 

One can best study the type in the disciples of Illtyd, SS. Samson, Paul | ag 
Aurelian, David; it is seen clearest in Gildas, the greatest of them all “in hi 
respect of the wonderful wisdom of his mind”’. els 

(i) Gildas Albanus, son of a Northern prince called Caw, was born about | vi: 
A.D, 500 and trained in the Llan of Illtyd. A revivalist and a preacher rather 
than a retiring contemplative, he was one of those daring reformers who will | th 
not let the world travel its own way. He was the kind of man (there are } he 
many such in the hallowed traditions of Britain and Brittany) who knew the | hi 
poor as well as the great, the common people no less than the bishops and | pu 
priests who ruled them. Moreover, he was one who ministered to the hi: 
deepest need of souls, grasping the great fact of sin as the supreme evil of | th 
mankind. 

Known to us better than the rest by his works, his fierce reforming zeal | re: 
shines forth from the pages of one work in particular. It purports to bea | tol 
Lorica or charm-song against evil spirits. In reality it is a tirade directed | Af 
against certain cruel and abandoned rulers, as well as against a corrupt and | to 
half-hearted clergy, whom he regards as causing the ruin of their country— | cu 
hence the title of his work, De Excidio Britanniae. | in 


In his lament. over “the miseries, the errors and the ruin of Britain”, | pe 
Gildas rises to great heights of scornful anger. Knowing well where to 
lay the lash, he castigates the unjust cruelty of princes, the unworthiness of | pa 
bad and ease-loving prelates. But the most distinctive mark of his fearless | an 
denunciation is his superb disdain for the semi-good, the half-hearted pastor, | 
the irreproachable ones who have no daring, burnirig zeal for souls. | sh 
Coming from the Clyde to the island monastery of Caldy, he made his 
“discipline” there. Then for a number of years he worked in the neigh- | at 
bouring tract of country, South Wales, with David, his contemporary at so 
Caldy. In the sixties of the sixth century he went to Ireland to returna __ be 
visit paid to him by St. Finian of Clonard and St. Comgall of Bangor, who wa 
had come to learn “the newer way”. Towards the end of life, like so many | in 
of his kind, he went to live among the Bretons, dying among them on | off 
29 January probably of the year A.D. 570. dr 
(ii) St. Samson. Taking Gildas as a type of the great monk teacher and | 
preacher, we can deal briefly with what is of special interest in the lives of | th 
his contemporaries. , in 
Samson was one—a child for the gift of whom his parents had prayed and 


ct 
> 


therefore to be dedicated to God. He was sent to be trained by Illtyd at | wa 
Caldy, where he spent a period in willing devotion to all ascetic fasts, vigils, | ga 
prayers and self-denial, until he succumbed to the spirit of unrest that was | the 
beginning to work within him. Gl 

On a visit to his relatives, he persuaded his mother and father, his five | Eg 


brothers, an uncle and an aunt to embrace the religious life, and also to 
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provide him with the wherewithal to found monasteries and build churches. 
To each of them his message was the same: “Tu, Frater, peregrinus esse 
debes”’, and he sent them off to Ireland or elsewhere to preach of the pilgrim- 
age of life on this earth, where we have no abiding city. By the same call he 
himself was stirred and constrained. After governing his followers for 
eighteen months, he travelled to Ireland with Irishmen who had come to 
visit him on their way back from Rome. 

On his return he spent some time with his brethren at an old castle near 
the Severn, but was continually begging God to show him some cave where 
he could live his life in perfect loneliness. Such a place he found and there 
hid himself, but was immediately missed by the crowds who flocked to the 
public Mass he used to celebrate on Sundays in the Oratory he had built in 
his old Castle. A search party set out, discovered his grotto, and brought 
the reluctant saint back to his own. 

Soon after this he was consecrated bishop by Dyfrig, but that spirit of 
restlessness characteristic of Samson was by no means appeased. A vision 
told him he must still be a pilgrim and bishop of a place beyond the seas. 
After consecrating churches built by his relatives, he sailed across the Severn 
to Dumnonia, the kingdom of the West Welsh. There he came across a 
curious survival of heathenism half-christianized. It had been the custom 
in pagan days to erect tall, obelisk-like stone monuments round which the 
people would dance and act their plays, the festival being of course a religious 
affair. Finding that, although the people were baptized Christians, this 
pagan play and dance continued, Samson showed his complete disapproval, 
and after somewhat arbitrarily ordering the people to be rebaptized, he had 
the sign of the Cross incised on the tall stones, many of which still exist to 
show the mark that removed from them the reproach of paganism. 

From Dumnonia, Samson sailed for the land of his pilgrimage, settling 
at Dol in North Brittany, whither he was followed by another son of Illtyd, 
so like him in character and temperament, St. Paul Aurelian, who need only 
be mentioned here for the interest of his name. Unlike that of the others, it 
was a purely Latin one, and the fact that a number of such names survive 
in British Christian inscriptions is evidence that many of the old Roman 
officials lived out their lives in Britain long after the Legions had been with- 
drawn, clinging to their Latin names and being, as a rule, Christian. 

(iii) St, David. Though the written works of St. Gildas make him for us 


| the best known of all these great figures, the fame of St. David held longest 


in popular tradition and legend. 

Born at Mynyw, where he was later to rule as Abbot and Bishop, he too 
was trained at least partially by Illtyd, but soon returned to his native parts, 
gathering around him a large number of disciples, his uncle Gweslan among 
them, with whose help he built the celebrated monastery of Rosina Vallis or 
Glyn Rosin. There, as his biographer says, “he imitated the monks of 
Egypt and led a life similar to theirs”. This ideal, common to all these 
monastic leaders, meant a life of extreme rigour; indeed, David himself is 
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said to have lived all his life on bread and water, which earned him the nick- | 
name Aquaticus, and the fame of his austerities drew princes and men of the 
world to his Llan. 

We are fortunate in having before us a vivid picture of life there, and 


it is One we may take as typical of the daily routine in all these British 
Llans: 









“When all things had been completed, the holy father decreed such 
rigour in the fervour of the monastic idea, that every one of the monks, 
daily exerting himself to labour with his hands, should spend his life for 
the common good: ‘for he who doth not work’, the Apostle says, ‘let 
him not eat’. Knowing that careless rest is the instigator and mother of 
vices, he laid the yoke of divine fatigue on the shoulders of the monks. 
For those who give their time and mind to the lassitude of indolence 
show an unsteady spirit of ennu/, and are subject to passion that allows no 
rest. 

“Therefore, applying themselves to their tasks, they work with hand 
and foot; they place the yoke on their shoulders; with untiring arm they 
fix spades for digging in the earth; they carry hoes and saws for cutting; 
they procure with their own hands all things necessary for the com- 
munity; property they regard with disdain; they refuse the gifts of the 
unrighteous, they detest riches, they care not for oxen in ploughing. 
Every one is wealth, every 8ne is ox for himself and his brethren. 

**At the end of work not a murmur was heard; no conversation was 
held beyond what was necessary, but each performed his appointed task 
in prayer or well-directed meditation. 

“When outside labour was over, they were wont to return to the 
cells of the monasteries and spend the whole day until vespers in reading 
or writing or praying; at vesper-time when the bell was heard every one 
left what he was employed upon; for if the tolling was heard after the 
top or the half of a letter had been written, they rose quicker than. was 
required for the forming of the character, and abandoned their tasks. 
Thus in silence, with no talk, they seek the church. 

“After the singing of the psalms, with heart and mind attuned in 
harmony, they prolong their genuflections until the stars in heaven close 
the finished day. The father, however, alone after all have gone out, 
pours forth unto God secret prayer for the state of the Church. 

“At length they meet at table; each relieves his wearied limbs by 
partaking of the repast, yet not to fulness, for too great a satiety, even 
though it be only of bread, produces wantonness. They take their 
meal according to their varying conditions of body and age, not placing 
dishes of diverse tastes, or the more dainty provisions, but bread and 
herbs seasoned with salt, and they quench the thirst they have from 
eating with a tempered kind of drink. For the weak or those advanced 
in age, or those fatigued by a long journey, they provide some of the 
delights of more agreeable food . . . 

“After the returning of thanks, they repair to the church at the 
canonical bell-ringing, where they are insistent in watchings, prayers 
and genuflections for about three hours. During the prayer in church 
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k- none dare to gape or sneeze or spit. When these acts are over, they 
he compose their limbs for sleep; at cock-crowing they rise, giving them- 

selves to prayer and genuflections, and spend the whole day from 
al morning to night without sleep, and in the same way serve during the 


| other nights. 
sh “The time from the eve of Saturday until after dawn on the first hour 
of the Lord’s day, when light shines, they spend in watchings, prayers 
and genuflections, excepting one hour after Saturday’s matins. 

“They open their minds to the father; they seek his permission even 
for the calls of nature. They have all things in common; nothing is 
Or | meum ot tuum. For whoever mentioned ‘my book’ or anything else 
would be at once subjected to harsh penance. 

“They were dressed in mean clothing, principally made of skins; 
while there was unwearied obedience to the rule of the father, excessive 
perseverance in the performing of actions was prohibited to all. 

“He who, desiring the way of life of the holy ideal, demanded to enter 
the society of the brethren was first to remain at the doors of the mon- 

nd | astery for ten days, like a reprobate and abide the trial of reproachful 


no 


ley words. But if he endured, exercising penance until the tenth day, he was 
gs | received, and being placed first under the senior who at the time pre- 
m- | sided, made his service; and labouring there for a long time, his soul 
the broken with many adversities, he at length merited his entrance into the 
ig. | brethren’s fellowship . . . 

“Voluntary poverty was loved; from whomsoever desired their way 
vas of life the holy father received nothing of the substance which he had 
isk parted with in renouncing the world, not even one penny, so to say, 

for the use of the monastery. He was received naked as if escaping 
the | from ship-wreck; nor did he, in any way, extol and raise himself among 
ng | the brethren, or relying on his wealth refuse to enter upon equal toil with 
me | the brethren. Nor was he, wearing his religious habit, to exact by force 
the | what he left to the monastery, or stir firm patience into anger. 
vas | “The holy father, shedding fountains of tears daily, fragrant with the 
ks. | whole burnt-offerings of his prayers which were accompanied by incense 

“dh | and burning with the ardour of a two-fold charity (i.e. love of God and 
in | Man), consecrated the due oblation of the Lord’s Body with pure hands, 
Ose | and thus alone after matins went forth to hold converse with angels. 
ut, | Afterwards he used to seek cold water, by remaining in which, frozen, he 
subdued every heat of the flesh. 
by “The whole day was passed by him fixed and unwearied in teaching, 
ren praying and genuflecting, in care for the brethren and also for orphaned 
eit children, widows, the needy, the sick, the weak and strangers, and in the 
ing | feeding of the multitude. So he began, continued, ended. As for the 
ind remainder of his discipline of rigour, although necessary for imitation, 
om | the intended shortness of his succinct account forbids us to set it forth. 
A He imitated the monks of Egypt and led a life similar to theirs.” 
the ‘ : : : : 
Such was the training that moulded Dyfrig and Illtyd, Gildas, Samson 
be and David—all that was best in British monachism. It was a high ideal and 


lasted long, but its very sublimity of aim made it unattainable once the 
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exaltation of fervour that gave it birth settled down to the humdrum routine | 
that gives a monastery permanence and length of life, for it made too closea} 
demand on human nature in the performance of little tasks, while it punished f 
the slightest neglect with the severest penalties. 

The sixth century rule of St. Columbanus, which from the oneness in 
spirit and aim of the Irish and British monasteries may well reflect the 
standards of the Llans of which we speak, positively bristles with corporal 
punishments: 
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“He who observes the Benediction at table and does not answet} ac | 
Amen is corrected by six stripes. io 
see is a . 3 1015 
Similarly he who speaks while eating without any necessary cause on | Sch 
the part of another brother is corrected by six stripes. : re 
“He who calls anything his own is corrected by stripes. a 
“Whoever shall forget prayer before or after work, twelve stripes. Inne 
“He who eats without benediction, twelve stripes.” aa 
) Phi 
Silence, truthfulness, the clearing of the soul from all envy and uncharit- | of E 
ableness, and above all humility, are constantly enjoined—the final aim I 
being the voluntary choice of the higher way and a clinging to God. ' yeor 
All this is, of course admirable, as also is the insistence on absolute had 
obedience, but in practice the latter led to the entire suppression of the | Oxf 
individual will, and as the minutest things were to be done only at command | disir 
there was the constant fear of failure and the need to confess it: the end of | the: 
such discipline was the making of a man whose broken will became the } in B 
strong master-mind that disposed with ease of every self-indulgence of self- | had 
directed desire. kno 
Such dizzy heights can be attained only by a few, the fire of whose | Joh 
fervour is maintained at the white heat of holiness. In the average man 
enthusiasm is bound to cool, and for him a high but still attainable ideal is | fath 
needed. This was found in the great system of St. Benedict which was | tou: 
being evolved in Italy at the very time the British movement was blazing | no 
up, only to burn itself out by the fierceness of its own ardour. reg! 
The Benedictine Rule, with its insight into the needs of the ordinary | Chr 
man, was soon to be brought to Britain by St. Augustine, and while it spread | “Sa 
slowly among the Angles and Saxons and Jutes, this milder, saner rule must | 
have become known to, and been accepted by, the Britons, now driven | Chi 
perforce into the fastnesses of the Welsh and Cornish hill country. bea 
So British monachism faded away; a new order took its place, absorbing | for 
the good of the old. Today, when no vestige of it is left, a host of words, | kin 
with place-names, names of seas, bays, islands, headlands, hills, valleys, | out 
rivers, wells, farmsteads, ruins, mounds, parishes, serve as a reminder that | hay 
these men, together with their contemporaries and several generations of | ble 





their followers, were once practising the Catholic Faith, in our country and 
theirs. 








GorDON ALBION. 






































MILTON’S CATHOLIC BROTHER 


ine | 

cu MILTON’S CATHOLIC BROTHER 

ned F 

k F the men of little showing but enduring worth few have been so 
inf 





overlooked as Christopher Milton, few have less deserved oblivion. 


the § 


‘i To most, even of the household of the faith, he is but a name in the shadow 
fal F 


of his great brother’s renown. Into that brother’s life he entered largely, 
but he is also of interest on his own account. 

i The poet recorded his brother’s birth in his Bible: “Christofer Milton 
was born on Friday about a month before Christmas at 5 in the morning 
© 1615."2 Of his childhood we lack definite record. From St. Paul’s 
| School he went up to Christ’s College, Cambridge, and was admitted pen- 
| sioner there on 15 February, 1631. He left degreeless and entered the 
Inner Temple. In 1638 he married Thomasine Webber, of London, and 
the year after was called to the Bar, having been, in his nephew Edward 
Phillips’ words, “principally designed for the study of the Common-Law 


} 
‘it- | of England”? 
im | His grandfather, Richard Milton, of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, 


yeoman, and ranger of Shotover, had been a most zealous recusant, and 
had given his son John (born about 1563) a university education at nearby 
the | Oxford. The latter, choosing froward company, renounced the Faith, was 
ind § disinherited by Richard, and settled in London, where he prospered after 


of | the manner of his kind, as scrivener and moneylender, and made his home 
the | in Bread Street. His second son Christopher seems from the first to have 
slf- | had homeward spiritual leanings. It is significant that he did not even 

know his grandfather’s Christian name, but told Aubrey he thought it was 
os¢ | John, The confessor must have been studiously forgotten in Bread Street. 
an In 1638 Christopher and Thomasine “went to keep house for his old 
lis | father, the ex-scrivener, at Horton, during Milton’s absence on his Italian 
vas | tour’. At the outbreak of the Civil War we find them living at Reading, 
ing |} no great distance from Horton (by Windsor). From the Horton parish 

register we learn the burial, on 26 March, 1639, of “an infant sonne of 
aty | Christopher Milton, gent.”, and the christening, on 11 August, 1640, of 
ad | “Sarah, ye daughter of Christopher and Thomasin Milton”. 


j 

| 

\ 
At what date or on what occasion Christopher was received into the 
en | Church we do not know, but throughout his life his civil and religious 
bearings are evidently those of a Catholic-minded Royalist. It says much 
for the folly of judging any period by its literature only that we find the 
kindest relations existing between him and his father and brother through- 
out their lives, with offices of mutual charity at which one would never 
have guessed from the poet’s own writings. Catholics have little cause to 
bless the memory of John Milton, but it is fair to remember that this violent 


ys, 
hat 


nd 1H. Darbishire, The Early Lives of Milton, 1938, p. 336. 


= Op: cit. ps. $2. 

3D. Masson, Life of John Milton, ed. 1875, V1, iv., 762. 

4 Masson, I, vii, 580. 
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lampooner of all we hold most sacred gave shelter to several Papists in his | 
house, and among them to the grandson of the poet Edmund Spenser— 
possibly for that poet’s sake, his first master in the art. 

In the seventeenth century, as Belloc has so well pointed out, there was 
a manifold drifting in and out among educated English families, some 
members abandoning the faith of their fathers, others returning to it, and 
some wavering between conversion, conformity, and reconversion, 
During the years when Charles ruled personally the Catholics had greater 
peace than they had known since Mary died. Rarely is the text of statutes 
a sufficient guide to any period’s religious state; it needs correction by per- 
sonal memoirs, letters, lives, and other records. Even a calendered state 
paper will sometimes throw a revealing light on what was being done and 
thought by persons and peoples. 

It was Christopher who gave shelter to the family when civil war came 
on, and the cause of the Royalists was on the whole in the ascendant, a 
charity returned by the Roundhead son, when the cause he favoured (with 
his father) was winning. The poet is preparing his tract about divorce, 
“a matter of very wide research and annotation, during the winter 1642-3 
and spring of 1643, while his brother, living at Reading with his old father, 
goes through the siege of that town”.? 

Before this his filial readiness had been of service to the old man, who 
stood accused, with his partner, of embezzlement, in 1637. “Before the 
end of March the court had yielded to the plea that Milton was too old to 
travel and that it was not his fault that he had not appeared. And at the 
beginning of the next month his younger son Christopher (who was just 
of age but not yet called to the Bar) testified on oath to his father’s inability 
to make the journey. John Milton senior was allowed to depose in his | 
own house at Horton.” 

Christopher’s nephew Edward Phillips, writing in 1694, describes him | 
as “keeping close to that Study and Profession” (of Law) “all his Life-time, 
except in the time of the Civil Wars of England; when being a great favourer | 
and assertor of the King’s Cause, and obnoxious to the Parliament’s side, 
by acting to his utmost power against them, so long as he kept his station | 
at Reading; and after that Town was taken by the Parliament Forces, being 
forced to quit his house there, he steer’d his course according to the Motion 
of the King’s Army. But when the War was ended with Victory and Suc- 
cess to the Parliament Party, by the Valour of General Fairfax, and the Craft 
and Conduct of Cromwell; and his composition made by the help of his 
Brother’s Interest, with the then prevailing Power, he betook himself again 
to his former Study and Profession, following Chamber-practice every 
Term, yet came to no Advancement in the World in a long time, except 

some small Employ in the Town of Ipswich, where (and near it) he lived 
all the latter time of his Life.’ 

















| 





1 Hilaire Belloc, Mi/ton, 1935, p. 165. 1 2 Ibid., pp. 110-11. 
3 Darbishire, op. cit. p. 52. 
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On the break-up of the Reading home the old father went to live with 
his elder son, under whose roof he died in 1647. Christopher had a third 
child born at Reading before 1642, who died young. After the triumph 
of the Rebellion his London house, the Cross Keys, Ludgate, was seques- 
tered.1 He compounded for it for £80, of which only half was actually 
paid. The poet brother had gone to live in Holborn in the early autumn of 
1647. “All quarrels had been patched up; the Royalist brother Christopher, 
with his Catholic leanings and general opposition to his elder brother’s atti- 
tude, was making peace with the victorious Puritans and compounding 
for his own property in Ludgate Hill—a house worth from {240 to £250 
a year” (that is, in the modern reckoning).? 

During the Commonwealth his practice was chiefly composition cases, 
among which was that of Anne Powell, mother of his brother’s first wife, 
Mary Powell. The Powells were a Royalist family of Forest Hill near 
Oxford, close to Richard Milton’s old home at Stanton St. John, now 
reduced to sue for the good offices of the Puritan son-in-law whose Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce tallied with his own treatment of Mary. Again, 
when Mary was received back by the poet, “it was at length concluded, 
That she should remain at a Friend’s house, till such time as he was settled 
in his New house at Barbican, and all things for her reception in order; the 
place agreed on for her present abode, was the widow Webber’s house in 
St. Clement’s Churchyard, whose Second Daughter had been Married to 
the other Brother many years before”. 

In November 1660 Christopher was chosen a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and Reader in the autumn of 1667. In 1674, the year of his 
brother’s death, whose nuncupative will he attested, he was made Recorder 
of Ipswich. In 1669 (January 9) we find a “certificate by Chris. Milton 
J.P. for Ipswich, that he was present at the examination of” one Joves 
regarding a stabbing affray in that town.4 

“He was a person of a modest quiet temper,” says Phillips, “preferring 
Justice and Vertue before all Worldly Pleasure and Grandeur: but in the 
beginning of the reign of K. James the II, for his known Integrity and 
Ability in the Law, he was by some Persons of Quality recommended to 
the King, and at a Call of Serjeants received the Coif, and the same day was 
Sworn one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and soon after made one of the 
Judges of the Common Pleas; but his years and Indisposition not well 
brooking the Fatigue of Public Imployment, he continued not long in 
either of these Stations, but having his Quietus est, retired to a Country Life, 
his Study and Devotion.”® 


” 


: Eocuisine were made, svemningly 3 in vain, Soe estates oni to » belong to , bin 3 in Suffolk 
and Berkshire. 


* Belloc, Milton, p. 175. “When I say that Christopher Milton’s house was rated at 


about £240 or more, I mean that the sum mentioned in the claim for commutation was 
£40.”  Ibid., 


8 Edward Phillips apud H. Darbishire, op. cit., p. 67. 
“Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1668-9, p. 150. 5 Darbishire, op. cit., pp. 52-3. 
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Two centuries later, Mr. J. M. Rigg, in the D.N.B., giving no authority | 
for his harsh judgements, tells us that in later life Christopher was “‘or pre- 
tended to be a Roman Catholic” and that he had no ability in his profession, 
herein not only contradicting the best contemporary authority, but insinu- 
ating that he turned Papist to curry favour with James II]. They said and | 
still say! the same of Dryden, although the last ten years of his life saw 
Protestantism triumphant and the poet suffered not a little, and carefully 
brought up his children in the old religion once again proscribed. 

Fair-minded judges will rather note that Christopher Milton had quite 
other habits than that of bowing to the victrix causa as such. He is never 
found cringing or time-serving, and it seems only fair to conclude that his 
want of advancement was due not to any lack of ability but to a loyal main- 
tenance of his convictions. The ancestral tradition was Catholic. After 
a break it often returns in the next generation. “So strong was this in 
Christopher that when he was in his turn prospering at the Bar he continued 
an open adherence to Catholicism, grave as the handicap was. It was 
only when James II made his great (but doomed) attempt at tolera- 
tion that the man got his chance, and was raised to the Bench as a 
Judge.’ 

Evelyn’s ungracious reference, under the date 2 June, 1686, runs as | 
follows: “New Judges also here, among which was Milton, a Papist (brother 
to that Milton who wrote for the Regicides), who presum’d to take his place | 
without passing the Test. Scotland refuses to grant liberty of Masses to 
the Papists there.”” With this spiteful unfairness it is pleasant to contrast 
the civil, if colourless, mention in the Autobiography of Sir John Bramston: 
(1686) This tearme, tenn Serjeants were sworne, and two Judges, in the 
place of Atkins, aduanced to be Chief Baron, and Bedingfield, aduanced to 
be Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, (that is to say,) Milton into the Com- 
mon Pleas, and Powell into the Exchequer.”? “It is to be noted that this 
tearme, 16th April ’87, Sir Robert Wright was preferred . . . and Baron 
Milton from the Exchequer into the Common Bench, whose place is yet 
vacant.”4 In 1688 “July the 6th . . . Milton for his age was discharged 
(tho’ a Papist, and made a Judge by his present Majesty), and (in) his place | 

Baron Jenner placed.”® It is worth noting that this straightforward con- 
temporary Protestant says definitely that our judge was “discharged” (a 
juster word than “‘dismissed”’) on account of his age, and we take leave to think 
him better entitled to credence than the writer in the D.N.B. We know | 
that he welcomed retirement, and a chance reference in the State Papers | 
bears witness that the Orange Government looked upon him as a very 
peaceable citizen. On the 11th February, 1690, the Earl of Shrewsbury 
wrote to the Mayor of Dover: “I have received your letter of the 8th instant 
with some inclosed papers, which apparently belonged to the late Judge 










1E.g. Professor G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 1944, p. 352. 
2 Belloc, op. cit., p. 60. 3 Camden Soc., p. 225. 
4 Ibid., p. 274; cf. also p. 278. 5 Ibid., p. 311. 
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Milton; their content being unimportant, if the trunk contains nothing but 
what you mention, I see no reason for detaining it.’ 

It is a great pity that we have no letters or writings of Judge Milton, 
and are told nothing of his friendships, even his tastes, or way of life. It 
is clear that he was a lover of home, of quiet, of the countryside, and that 
his marriage was a most happy one. So much stands on record or is 
plainest inference. He could hardly fail to have known many of the great 
minds of his age, such as Sir Henry Wotton in his youth and Dryden in his 
later years. An educated Catholic could scarcely live in isolation from 
other well-known Papists. Probably he was too modest to deem his 
opinions on the course of events of any interest to aftercomers. A man so 
filial and brotherly within his own family must have been a good neigh- 
bour, possessed of a kind heart and open hand. How much he could have 
told us of his father and brother, of his Suffolk neighbours, of Cambridge 
and the Inns of Court, of the difficulties of himself and others of the house- 
hold of the faith in his profession, in London, Ipswich, and maybe even in 
Rushmere. Our knowledge of Catholicism in Suffolk in the late seven- 
teenth century is all too scanty. It is precisely those who shrink from 
publicity who could, other things being equal, best enrich our knowledge, 
and that by letters between friends, private diaries or recorded converse 
held with their neighbours, if such might reach us. 

Assuredly Christopher was an exemplary brother. In July 1674 he 
paid the poet his last visit: both would seem to have foreboded the coming 
separation. “In the end of that month,” Dr. Masson tells us, “Milton had 
an attack of gout more serious than usual. His brother . . . had occasion 
to remember that visit very particularly. It was Christopher Milton’s 
custom, before going to Ipswich, which he generally did for each vacation 
after the midsummer term, to call on his brother for a special leave-taking; 
and ‘on or about the 2oth of July’ as he afterwards testified, he went to 
Bunhill, on this customary visit. He could not be more precise as to the 
day of the month; but he was certain that his visit was in the forenoon, 
because the Ipswich coach, by which he was to start that day, always left 
town about noon. He found his brother in his own chamber, ‘not well’, 


though ‘of perfect mind and memory’ and discoursing sensibly. In a very 


serious manner Milton spoke of the possibility of his dying before his 
brother’s return to London, and desired him to take notice, in that case, of 
his intentions with regard to his property. He spoke deliberately, like one 
making a word-of-mouth will. As near as Christopher could recollect, 
the words were these: ‘Brother, the portion due to me from Mr. Powell, 
my former wife’s father, I leave to the unkind children I had by her; but I 
have received no part of it: and my will and meaning is they shall have no 
other benefit of my estate than the said portion and what I have besides done 
for them, they having been very undutiful to me. And all the residue of my 
estate I leave to the disposal of Elizabeth, my loving wife.’ . . . Christopher 





~ 1 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1689-90, p. 456. 
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. was quite sure . . . that his brother was perfectly calm, only declaring, | 








‘but without passion, that his children had been unkind to him, but that 


his wife had been very kind and careful of him’; and the entire impression 


on Christopher was that his brother had been induced to the communication} 
merely by the thought that, as he, Christopher, was going into the country, 
they might never meet again. The complaint about the undutifulness off 
the daughters was not then made for the first time. Christopher had heard| 





it from him before more than once.’ 


That would indeed be a safe wager! But the dreary disputes over the 


poet’s testations are not our theme, nor of much interest, I conceive, to the 
unlawyerly mind. 

It may not be amiss to glance at the judge’s own descendants. He had 
brought the Faith back from which his father had turned renegade, but we 
know not how long it remained in the family. Catholic Miltons are found 




















in Reading in the early nineteenth century, but we cannot assume descent | 


from him, the name being not uncommon in different regions, both as a 


place and personal name. It would be of interest also to learn whether 


the home at Rushmere remained in the family, and for how long, and what 
became of the oratory in it. A close search of Ipswich municipal documents 
might yet yield something to add to our slender harvest, and any gleanings 
regarding a confessor of the Faith are a contribution to the history of the 
Kingdom of God on earth of considerably more weight than the psychology 
of face-saving politicians or the imaginative development of the manufac- 
turers of “public opinion”’. 

John Aubrey’s pedigree of the Miltons? gives Christopher’s wife as 
Thomazine Webber, London, and their son as “Mr. Rich. Milton, Paper 
buildings, Inner Temple”, not Thomas Milton, as Edward Phillips wrote. 


Or had Christopher two sons? It seems likely that, as a zealous Catholic, | 


he would name his son after the stout confessor, his own grandfather, 
Richard Milton of Stanton. But he seems to have told Aubrey that he 
thought the name was John (“John, he believes”). 

“Ann, the onely Daughter of the said John Milton the Elder, had a 
considerable Dowry given her by her father, in marriage with Edward 


Philips (the Son of Edward Philips of Shrewsbury), who coming up Young | 


to Town, was bred up in the Crown-Office in Chancery, and at length came 
to be Secondary of the Office under Old Mr Bembo; by him she had, be- 
sides other Children that dyed Infants, two Sons yet surviving, of whom 
more hereafter; and by a second Husband, Mr Thomas Agar (who, upon the 
Death of his Intimate Friend Mr Philips, worthily succeeded in the place, 
which, except some time of Exclusion before and during the Interregnum, 


he held for many Years, and left it to Mr Thomas Milton, the Son of the | 
aforementioned Sir Christopher, who at this day executes it with great | 








1 Masson, op. cit., VI, iii, pp. 727-8. 
2 Minutes of the Life of John Milton, apud H. Darbyshire, p. 8. 
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Reputation and Ability), two Daughters, Mary who died very young, and 
Ann yet surviving.”? 

Fr. Wallace Clare tells me: ““The first Milton convert was Richard, who 
lived at Ipswich. I am inclined to think that he was one of Christopher’s 
sons. Several of C.’s children were baptized at St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Ipswich. I came across the entries recently when going through the 
registers.” 

The three children born to Christopher Milton and his wife before 
1642, two of them at Horton and one at Reading, had died long ago, and 
the surviving children at the death of Sir Christopher were a son, Thomas, 
and three daughters. ‘Thomas Milton was already a person of some con- 
sequence. Having been taken into the Crown Office in Chancery under 
his uncle Mr. Thomas Agar, Deputy Clerk of the Crown, he had, on Mr. 
Agar’s death in 1673, succeeded him in the Deputy-Clerkship. He was 
still in that office in 1694 “with great reputation and ability”, says Phillips. 
The date of his death has not been ascertained. By his wife, Martha, 
daughter of Charles Fleetwood of Northampton (who found a second 
husband in William Coward, M.D., of London and Ipswich), he left one 
daughter, who is heard of in 1749 as “Mrs Milton of Grosvenor Street”, 
a maiden lady, housekeeper to Dr. Secker, and who died on 26 July, 1769. 
Of her three aunts, two, Mary and Catherine, had remained unmarried, and 
had lived long together at Highgate, till, one of them dying, the other took 
up her abode with the Fosters, at their little chandler’s house and shop in 
Holloway, and died there at a great age some time after 1742. The other 
aunt had married a Mr. Pendlebury, a clergyman, and nothing more is 
known of her. From Christopher descended also the painter John Milton, 
who flourished about 1770, and whose son, Thomas, a seascape painter 
(1743-1827), seems to have closed the line. 

The legend of the poet’s having been a crypto-Catholic rested on a 
rumour mentioned in Thomas Hearne’s Collections: ‘“1706, Sept. 16. Dr. 
Hudson has often inquired of Mr Joyner who was intimately acquainted 
with Mr Milton whether y¢ said Mr Milton dyed a Papist or No? To 
which Mr Joyner constantly reply’d yt he was sure he did not. Yet for all 
this ’tis credibly reported yt Sir Xtopher Milton his Brother made a Judge 
in K. James’ Reign declar’d publickly that his Brother dyed a Papist and had 
liv’d in yt Communion for above ten years. For further satisfaction about 
this consult a sermon printed by Dr Binks now Dean of Lichfield at ye 
Assize at Warwick.”® Common sense dismisses such belated hearsay. Mr. 
Joyner, a zealous Catholic, was in a better position to know than Monsieur 

1 Edward Phillips, The Life of John Milton (1694), in Darbishire, Early Lives of Milton, 
Tie val I, pp. 288-9. 

3 William Lyde, who took the name of Joyner, was born at Oxford in 1622. His 
father and grandfather lived at Cuddesdon. In 1644 William became a Catholic and 
resigned his fellowship at Magdalen in consequence. After the Restoration he lived a 


retired life in the country near Oxford, achieving some mark as a dramatist, and in touch 
with Oxford scholars, and well known to many of them. He died in 1706. 
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On Dit, or the preacher of an Assize sermon in the Midlands a generation [ 
after the poet’s death. Sir Christopher himself had been dead thirteen | 
years when Hearne recorded him as having claimed his brother, notoriously 
anti-Catholic in all his known life and writings, as having lived ten years in 
the Catholic communion! Surely this is too absurd to be worth discussing, } 
Even in 1673, in his last pamphlet in favour of toleration, he excluded | 
Catholicism from it “as being idolatrous . . . not to be tolerated, either 
in public or in private”.! The legend may well have started in the frequent 
visits of the Catholic brother and his diligent good offices in the settlement, 
onerous enough, of John Milton’s testimonial affairs. 

The Miltons were of yeoman stock, and the country tradition which so 
often breaks out in the poet was potent in his younger brother. He seems 
to have taken greatly, like many another comer from without, to Suffolk. 
Through the latter part of Charles II’s reign “there was no great change in 
his fortunes. He was still merely Bencher of the Inner Temple and Deputy 
Recorder for Ipswich, alternating between London and Ipswich, but 
having a house at Ipswich and liking to be there as much as he could.” 
John Milton’s biographer David Masson contrasts Edward Phillips’ witness 
to Christopher’s legal ability with Toland’s remark that “he was of a very 
superstitious nature and a man of no parts or ability”, and for his own part, 
“inclines to a middle opinion, and to picture Sir Christopher as a mild, 
gentlemanly Roman Catholic Judge, of no particular ability, who would not 
purposely or daringly invent harm, but might do a great deal of harm by 
compliance with what was expected”.? Toland was pleased to deem all 
Christians superstitious, but not many of them seem to have been much 
worried by censure from such a quarter then or afterwards. Swift’s essay 
suggesting that the abolition of Christianity might be attended with “some 
inconvenience” was a telling reply to the school of Toland. 

If Sir Christopher might do great harm he was given little opportunity! 
“Having received the coif at a call of serjeants on the 21st April 1686, he 
was sworn as one of the Barons of the Exchequer on the 24th of that month, 
and knighted at Whitehall the next day. On the 18th April 1687 he was | 
transferred from the Exchequer and became Chief Justice of the Common | 
Pleas... . His term of judgship, however, was brief.” His retirement, 
Dr. Masson says, “is a euphemism for the fact that, on the 3rd July 1688, he | 
was dismissed”’.? If the dismissal was at his own request, as seems likely in 
view of failing strength, it was surely no disgrace. It is very clear that | 
retirement was most welcome to the dismissed! As Dr. Masson says, 
“As the Revolution was at hand, which would have dismissed him at any 
rate, it was of little consequence. His last days were spent in retirement in 














































1 Denis Saurat, Mi/ton, Man and Thinker, 1944, p. 9. 

2 Masson, op. cit., VI, iv, pp. 761-2. 

3 Op. cit., p. 762. Belloc, however (op. cit., p. 60), makes a slip in dates. It was 
not after the Revolution of 1688, but shortly before it, that Christopher retired, and so 
not “on account of his religion’”’. 
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a mansion called the White House in the village of Rushmere, close to 
Ipswich, where, as in his previous house in Ipswich itself, he is said to have 
had a chapel fitted up for Roman Catholic worship. The parish registers 
of St. Nicholas, Ipswich, bear that Sir Christopher Milton of Rushmere 
was buried in the church of that parish on the 22nd March, 1692-3... . 
His wife . . . had predeceased him and had been buried in the same church 
at Ipswich, without having lived long enough to be Lady Milton.” 

In The History and Description of the Town and Borough of Ipswich including 
the Villages and Country Seats in its Vicinity more especially those situated on 
the banks of the Orwell (1830) we are told that “‘adjoining to the Tankard is 
the Theatre: on which spot was a Catholic chapel for Judge Milton—the 
brother of the illustrious poet of that name—in the time of James II” (p. 
226). Today the Salvation Army Barracks have replaced the playhouse. 
The site is very close to St. Pancras’ Catholic Church. I have a well- 
founded belief that in most if not all cases of a new Catholic foundation some 
earlier penal-time associations await the discovery of the researcher. The 
chapel was attached to the house. 

Knowing Rushmere, I was anxious to discover anything to be learned 
of the judge’s house. The Carmelite monastery founded at Woodbridge 
in 1921 moved to Rushmere in 1939, a little before the war. I am indebted 
to Fr. Wallace Clare, F.1.G.R.S., for the following information, given me in 
a letter dated 16 April, 1945: “I discovered the exact position of Milton’s 
villa at Rushmere by consulting Bryant’s map (dated 1821) when “The White 
House’ was still in existence. This was replaced by a new house called 
‘The Limes’, so named because of the still surviving lime-trees which are 
to be found in the Convent grounds.” 

The fact is surely of no small interest and importance. It tells us that 
the good done by men of little showing is not always interred with their 
bones, that the harvest of noble hidden lives of prayer and charity is not 
lost, that places where an altar has been raised in dark times of oppression 
of persecution have some special blessing of Heaven, and, last but not least, 
that the triumph of failure is the best and truest; being that of the Cross. 
As a time-fellow of the Miltons so happily said, himself, like Christopher, a 
convert: 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty years had passed away since this “mute 
inglorious Milton’s” death when the site of his country house became the 
home of a Carmelite monastery. It is hard to imagine a more beautiful, 
hopeful and heartening token of God’s benison on the place, or any more 
wonderful seal of approval on the life and work of the hidden soul who here 
devoutly prayed and worshipped. Through his faithful zeal the Holy 








1 Masson, ibid., p. 762. 
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Sacrifice must have been offered here in days of secrecy and peril, and now it | 
has returned, we trust in permanence, in days of the peril of all nations, | 
Surely we owe a tribute of praise and heartfelt gratitude to one whose hidden 
work seems to have been singled out for so special a blessing. 

H. E. G. Rope. 








“SO THAT CHRIST BE PREACHED.” (Phil. i, 18)! 





—— paper is written, not from any misguided desire to lecture my 
betters, but from the conviction which animated St. Paul, and which 
also (I may assume) animates all of us, that Christianity cannot live unless 
Christ be preached: that never was the preaching of Christ a more imperative 
need than at the present day: and therefore to discuss the manner in which 
it may best be accomplished is a subject worthy of our united enquiry. 

If I may digress a moment to sound a personal note, I would explain 
that this text which I have chosen has always been a fragrant memory for 
me, because it was quoted by Bishop Ambrose Burton, Bishop of Clifton, 
at a time when I asked his permission to preach in “the highways and 
byways” of Somerset. The project had met with some opposition, but the 
Bishop overrode it with St. Paul’s principle, “so that Christ be preached 

. in this I rejoice, yea and will rejoice”. 

And, incidentally, since so much depends on the quality of the hearer, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for remarking that the varying types of hearer I 
have encountered include soldiers in peace-time and in war, both behind 
the lines and in the midst of bloody battle, sailors also and airmen, yokels of 
Wessex and sharp-witted Londoners in Hyde Park, cosmopolitan crowds 
of pilgrims at Lourdes, British unemployed in Rome, Irish at Lough Derg, 
Clergy Secular and Regular, Nuns Active and Contemplative, and lastly, 
adolescents of all ages and both sexes, and of every degree of stupidity and | 
intelligence. 

To resume. The scope of our enquiry is how to “put across” the 
personality and the message of Christ. 

We may recall, in the first instance, Newman’s postulate for good prose, 
that it must be “gentlemanly”—that is, adapted to the requirements and 
capabilities of the hearers. It must not make them ill at ease. Better 
curtailment than jargon or confused verbiage, though neither alternative is 
necessary. 

Secondly, as Bismarck was successful in political conferences because 
he always allowed a margin for the “imponderables”’, so we must not prepare 



























| 







1 A paper read to a gathering of Catholic and non-Catholic clergy. 
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our matter so rigidly that some unforeseen circumstance may render it 
inapplicable. (As a preacher lately prepared an address for a Rally of 
Youth at Southport, and found at the last moment that, besides Youth, his 
audience included, and his remarks were expected to include, the Mayor and 
Corporation of the Borough. But he was a man of resource!) 

But in general, in seeking how to convey to others any sacred teaching, 
we do well to begin with the /ocus classicus, the method and manner of 
Christ Himself. Here are some pointers, taken from the public.life of the 
Master: 

(1) Christ spoke “as one having authority”. Notas Hillel and Shammai, 
and their lax or rigorist schools of disciples, balancing opinions and proffer- 
ing conjectures. “‘But I say to you,” Christ said, “this shall ye do”, and 
again: ““Your sin remaineth.” 

(2) Christ spoke the Truth, objective and unchangeable, whatever the 
consequence, 

He faced His own townsfolk in their synagogue at Nazareth, men and 
women who had known Him since childhood, and told them He was the 
Messiah, though presently they would assemble in a fury of eagerness to 
fling Him over the cliff. 

He “taught daily in the Temple”, though His hearers were picking up 
stones with which to strike Him down, and detectives waited to arrest Him. 

He proclaimed the integrity of His Father’s House, and expelled the 
money-makers, though it meant that powerful commercial interests would 
bitterly oppose His mission. 

In a word, though His hearers might stand ready to destroy Him or to 
desert Him, He would not gainsay one single truth of all He had taught 
them. . They must take it or leave it, “that out of many hearts thoughts 
would be revealed”. Even if they found it “a hard saying”, and “walked 
no more with Him”, He would not water down His message. All He 
would say was, “Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in Me.” 

For Truth is a touchstone, as neither truculence nor truckling to an 
audience can ever be. 

(3) But especially Christ’s teaching was “gentlemanly” and under- 
standed of His hearers. 

He gave them pictures: that almost magic, and still valid, method of 
conveying ideas by analogy. He stood on the hillside, and the birds of the 
air, the corn springing green, the sparkling waters of the Lake, the piled 
fish on the shore, the clear sky and the red sunset, the whole gamut of social 
life from king and beggar guest, “Master in Israel” and merchant, to debtor, 
suppliant, wounded and widow—all were woven into His discourse, and 
the least intelligent of His hearers started on a level with the speaker. 

“He taught in parables.” Some, a few words, masterly in compression. 
“A certain man had two sons . . .” Some elaborate, a whole day in the 
vine-harvest, or a king’s marriage-feast, its preparation and sequel, or the 
Prodigal Son, a “Rake’s Progress”, but with a happy ending. 
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Still, in the East, word pictures are the most effective medium of expres- 
sion. And, if we are wise, not only in the East. : 

You may be thinking that, after a certain ddte, Our Lord used parables | 
not so much to clarify as to conceal. That is not quite true. Parables were 
used so that the Gestapo who shadowed Christ might find nothing to fasten 
upon: but the kernel of the parable was available for the right-minded. 

Just as, in the literature of the Mystics, swine find no pearls, but lovers | 
understand. 

But when Christ would teach stark doctrine, however “hard to bear”, [ 
He never minced matters. Read the sixth chapter of St. John, with its 
steady “build-up” (as we call it now) of the central revelation, forestalling 
criticism, reorientating a tradition, disappointing, yet promising more than 
the wildest expectation could have imagined, the revelation that He was the 
Living Bread come from Heaven, the pledge of eternal life. 

And when there is Denunciation, no philippic can compare with that 
terrifying thunder let loose upon the stately heads of the Scribes and Pharisees, | 
Woe, woe! No vain abuse, no wild rhetoric, but chapter and verse, 
documented and exemplified and illustrated at every turn, up to the final 
authoritative rejection. “Ye have had your reward.” : 

And when it is a matter of Controversy, of dialectic so beloved by the | 
man in the street, when the “wise in their own conceit” must be brought 
down, and their flimsy petard exploded, how guileless is the opening 
enquiry, “Whose image and superscription is this ?”, and how irrefutable 
the conclusion, “‘Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” 

But if Christ’s discourse is merciless to the proud and the hypocrite, the 
self-judged “just who need no repentance”, how merciful and encouraging 
it is to the sinner and the stricken. “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father who is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask Him ?” (Matt. vii, 11). “Forgive 
. . . till seventy times seven”, “neither do I condemn thee’, “be of good 
heart”, “peace be to you”, but of course always with the proviso which 
safeguards the Divine Law, where necessary, “‘sin no more lest some worse 
thing happen to thee” (John v, 14). 

St. Paul, if we had time to study him, would furnish enough material fot 
a separate day’s discussion, but for the moment we must be content with 
emphasizing a few points only. 

(1) If the inspiration is genuine, it is possible to be ungrammatical and 
incoherent, and yet impressive and convincing. Festus said with a loud 
voice, “Paul, thou art beside thyself,” but Agrippa said, “In a little thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian” (Acts. xxvi). 

(2) On the other hand, one may take infinite pains, and the explosion be 
a very damp squib after all. When St. Paul addressed the Areopagus, he 
felt (we can almost see it) that a grand opportunity had come to speak to the 
Intelligentsia in Athens, the centre of the intellectual world. How carefully 
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he prepares the opening, how formal the phrasing, how apt a link the 
altar “‘to the unknown God”, and how effective the classical quotation. So 
far, so good. But when he came to the real message, the really “new 
thing” which the Athenians had never heard before, the resurrection of 
the dead, they soon had enough. “So kind of you to spare us some of your 
valuable time (you know the sort of thing), you must look in again next 
time you come to Athens, not now, of course, thank you; thank you, good 
morning.” “So Paul went out from among them”, as St. Luke says in a 
telling sentence. 

(3) Once Paul was “Jong a preaching”. The room was warm with 
many lamps and a young man named Eutychus fell asleep, fell indeed out 
of the window on whose broad ledge he was sitting, and the sermon might 
have ended fatally. Werbum sapienti! 

(4) Paul, as a preacher, was not gifted but handicapped by nature. 
“His epistles, indeed, say they, are weighty and strong, but his bodily 
ptesence is weak and his speech contemptible” (II Cor. x, 10). 

“Say they.” Paul, Paulus, @addos, the little man with the big head and 
the weak voice, how sensitive he was to such criticism. “Say they,” he 
writes, meaning, “So they say that, do they? Let them wait!” “Such as 
we are in word by epistles when absent, such also we will be indeed when 
present” (ib. 12), voice or no voice. 

Many great orators were unblessed in their vocal organs, St. Ambrose, 
for example. But what they put across still wakes an echo in the hearts of 
men. 

One more point before summing-up. In “preaching Christ” are sermons 
to be matter-of-fact ? Is the “grand manner” quite inadmissible ? And, 
at the other extreme, can, and should, sermons be racy and colloquial ? 

The answer is, it depends upon the occasion. Those who have oppor- 
tunity will find endless delight in conjuring from the past the great orations 
of men whose eloquence won them an inalienable encomium, John 
Chrysostom, Peter Chrysologus, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo, Bernard, last 
echo of the Fathers, Bossuet, glory of the French, the Dominican preachers 
of Notre Dame. 

In these days, however, special occasions suitable for the grand manner 
are few, not enough apparently to encourage preachers to qualify for them. 
Perhaps after the War they will return. President Roosevelt’s death would 
have been such an occasion, or Victory Day, if the orator had been available. 
On the Continent, as I remember, congregations still expect an oration, 
and they are not disappointed. 

But the Fathers could be colloquial too. The Greek of everyday speech, 
as opposed to the polished diction of classical usage, may be studied in 
John Chrysostom. St. Bernardine of Siena, a great open-air speaker in the 
fourteenth century, was adept at gaining the attention of his audience by 
pithy stories and homely illustrations. This style, too, depends on the 
occasion. ‘The masters of crowd psychology in recent times, men like 
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Gipsy Smith and Lloyd George, used the colloquial style to gain a hearing, | 
Once the vital contact was established, they could pull out all the organ- 
stops. 

To sum-up, I will enumerate the following conclusions for corroboration 
or criticism: 

(1) Our business is to “preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Gentiles foolishness, but to those that believe the power 
of God and the wisdom of God”, 

“He therefore is the only one whom no one must forsake, no one 
change” (St. Ambrose on Luke. Bk. vi, No. 67). Neither must we 
desert or seek to change Christ, who is “yesterday, today and the same for 
ever”, 

(2) The world, sick of slaughter, is Christ-hungry. 

(3) We must preach Christ with personal conviction, convinced, that is, 
of the value of what we say and convinced that it is vital that our hearers 
should possess it also. “Who is weak andI am not weak ? Who is scandal- 
ized and I am not on fire ?” (II Cor. xi, 29). 

(4) We must preach with authority. ‘For if the trumpet giveth forth 
an uncertain sound, who goeth out to the battle?” Our people must | 
believe because “they hear”, and believe us because we speak as those | 
“‘who are sent”. 

(5) Our exposition must be “gentlemanly’’—that is, in the grand manner, 
or colloquial, or in any of the gradations between, according as the occasion 
demands and the audience is capable of receiving. (Some orators speak 
only for the next morning’s paper.) 

An Irish or Celtic audience is quickly set on fire, and easily “thinks with” 
the preacher. Saxons prefer logic, with a seasoning perhaps of humour. 

But we must neither speak over the heads of our people nor give them 
the impression that we are speaking down to their level. Slow-speaking 
yokels, unpractised in the use of words, may yet far surpass us in shrewdness 
and judgement, as I have discovered more than once. 

(6) With any audience we can imitate Our Blessed Lord and make our 
discourse lively with topical allusions, by proceeding from the familiar to 
the profundities, by apt illustration taken from homely things, by accurate 
psychology and by modern parables: but let the picture be clear and the 
moral unmistakable. 

(7) If our discourse be didactic, we need not be too anxious to avoid 
repetition; nor should we overrate the receptiveness of our audience. They 
are not Athenians. 

A public speaker recently gave this advice. Say what you have to say 
three times: i.e. announce your subject, develop it, recapitulate. Thus the 
B.B.C. acts, in giving the news. 

(8) Human nature is “faint, but pursuing”, and easier led than driven. 
Our Lord’s patience and mercy must never be far away. The “bruised 
reed and the smoking flax” are hardly ever absent from our audiences. 
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Moreover, people cling to familiar things. “They say: the old is 
better.” 

(9) But when it is a matter of stating a truth or denouncing an error or 
moral evil, then we can be as uncompromising as Christ, and as St. John the 
apostle of love, and as all the apostles. 

(10) Obviously, merely natural gifts are insufficient. For the power to 
convince, as “every good gift”, is “from above” (James i, 2). -For “no 
man can say the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. xiii, 5). 

(11) Here are two relevant quotations from the Fathers. St. Gregory 
says (Hom. xvii in Evang.): “Unless a man has charity towards others, he 
had better not take on the job of preaching.” 

And St. Jerome (Ep. lii): “Let a priest’s speech be seasoned by the 
reading of Holy Scripture . . . I would not have you to be a declaimer, a 
blustering, garrulous fellow. ... Nothing is so easy as to bamboozle the 
ignorant and untaught crowd by talking too fast: the less they understand, 
the more they think it wonderful.” 

(12) Perhaps I may be allowed, in conclusion, to add the hint given by 
Chaucer 600 years ago. In that lovely description of the “poure parson of 
a town” he says: 


“‘But Christe’s lore, and His apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselfe.” 


AmBrosE Actus, O.S.B. 


THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
X. ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


( * 3 September the Roman Martyrology has this entry: ““At Rome, the 
ordination of that incomparable man St. Gregory the Great to the 
Supreme Pontificate, who, after he had been constrained to undertake that 
office, shone out on the world from that exalted throne with ever brighter 
rays of holiness.” As far as we know, to no other Saint does the Liturgy 
apply this unusual epithet—vir incomparabilis. It*shows the feelings of 
admiration with which subsequent generations of the faithful have ever 
approached that historic personality. Following the lead of the Roman 
Martyrology we propose to devote this month’s notes to the homilies of the 
great Pontiff. An additional reason for choosing September is provided by 
the fact that during the first fortnight of the month the Book of Job is read 
at Matins with St. Gregory’s comments in the Second Nocturn taken from 
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his classic Liber Moralinm. Next to March, this is, therefore, the best month 
in which to consider the Saint’s homiletic contributions to the Liturgy. 
Since Gregory is one of the outstanding figures of universal history, it 
is obviously impossible to assess his stupendous achievement in a few pages, 
The English Clergy are naturally especially interested in two of Gregory’s 
most successful enterprises, those indeed which have given rise to the two 
main titles by which he is known to us, namely the Apostle of the English 
Nation and the Apostle of the Pastoral Ministry—[pryopios, the Vigilant, 
the Pastor Eximius, the Watchman. It is from this angle that we propose 
to study Gregory’s contribution to the Roman Breviary. 
Before doing so, we give a brief chronological outline of his life: 


408 














¢. 540—Born in Rome—a scion of the Patrician Gens Anicia. 
—Appointed senator in his youth. 
¢. §73—Appointed prefect of the city. 
—Shortly after, he turns his Roman palace into a monastery—St. Andrew’s on the 
Coelian Hill—and becomes a monk therein. He also builds six monasteries in 
Sicily at his own expense. 
—Ordained deacon by Pope Benedict I (d. 578). 
¢. §79—Sent to Constantinople as Apocrisarius (Nuncio) by Pope Pelagius II. 
585—Returns to Rome and becomes Abbot of St. Andrew’s. 
—Leaves Rome with the intention of eyangelizing England, but is obliged to return 
at the Pope’s command. 
590—Chosen Pope by acclamation. Ordained on 3 September. 
596—Sends St. Augustine, accompanied by forty monks, to convert the English. 
604—12 March. Death of St. Gregory. | 












St. Gregory is one of the four great Latin Doctors. The writings of 
each of these throw an interesting light on their different mental and 
spiritual trends: St. Ambrose excels in Sacramental theology, St. Jerome | 
in Biblical theology, St. Augustine in Dogmatic, speculative, theology, St. 
Gregory in Moral, ascetical, theology. The great Pope is the Mora/ist pat 
excellence. His most voluminous work is the Expositio in librum Job sive | 
Moralium Libri XXXV. Moral issues, the ethics of the Christian behaviour, 
particularly that of the Clergy, are Gregory’s ceaseless preoccupation. The 
Saint’s powerful mind could certainly have soared to the heights of pure 
speculation—there are some instances of it here and there in his writings, 
when he is, as it were, off his guard—but he much prefers to write and talk 
plainly so that each of his hearers can follow him. This perhaps influences 
his style, which is extraordinarily clear and simple but rather monotonous. 
He frames his sentences according to an almost invariable pattern. Some- 
times even the thought seems to be similarly arranged. 


There are sixty-eight Gregorian passages in the Roman Breviary—the 
largest patristic contribution after that of St. Augustine. Of these passages 
forty-seven occur in the Proprium de Tempore. He supplies the homily for 
several Sundays, including the four Sundays of Advent, as well as for the 
Feasts and Octave Days of thie Epiphany, Easter and the Ascension. Six are 
assigned to the Feasts of different saints; and fifteen are to be found in the 
Common, of which some, like the homilies on the Gospels Designavit 
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Dominus and Simile est regum toelorum decem virginibus are used frequently 
throughout the year. 

Only three genuine works of St. Gregory have been drawn upon for 
use at Matins, namely his Book of Forty Homilies on the Gospels (Homiliae XL 
in Evangelia), from which no less than fifty-five passages have been taken; the 
Commentary on Job or The Book of Morals (Liber Moralium, Moralia in Job), 
which is represented by eight excerpts; and the Twenty-two Homilies on 
Exechiel (Homiliae XXII in Exechielem), of which three are used. Two 
passages are derived from the Commentary on the Books of Kings, which, accord- 
ing to Mabillon, is also a work of St. Gregory, but which some modern 
writers describe as an inaccurate compilation, based on sermons of the 
Saint, made by his disciple Claudius.1 The Forty Homilies on the Gospels 
were preached by St. Gregory some time in the years 590 and 591: the first 
twenty were dictated at home to a notary, who read them afterwards publicly 
in Church to the people; the remainder were delivered by the Saint himself 
and taken down in shorthand. Admirers of Gregory published the collec- 
tion without his knowledge in 592, but the Saint issued a new edition in 
593; it is this which we now use. The Morals on Job began as conferences 
preached by the Saint in chapter to the group of monks who had followed 
him to Constantinople and with whom he lived a semi-monastic life in the 
imperial palace. It was at the request of Leander of Seville, who was like- 
wise staying in Constantinople, that St. Gregory dictated this commentary 
to an amanuensis. He completed the task when he was already Pope and 
published the book with a dedication to Leander, by this time Archbishop of 
Seville. St. Gregory’s comments on the Sacred Text are based on its 
historical, allegorical and moral sense. The two latter are his chief concern. 
Job.is the type of the Mystical Body—Christ and His Church; Job’s wife 
typifies carnal life, his three friends heretics, his seven children the seven 
principal virtues, or else, the twelve apostles (since 7 is equal to 3 plus 4, 
and 3 times 4 make 12). The Commentary on the Prophecy of Ezechiel 
was begun in 593 and finished and published in 601. 

As has been said, the Liturgy contains no passages from the most famous 
of St. Gregory’s works—the Regula Pastoralis Officit, which nevertheless has 
inspired several antiphons and stanzas of his proper Office: for example 


Pastor eximius, pastoralis vitae speci- Excelling as a Pastor, he has given us 
men tradidit et Regulam. the model and rule of the pastoral office. 


Moreover, Gregory’s concern for the pastoral ministry is never far from 
his thoughts and crops up continually in all his writings. Consequently 
inthe passages from his works now used in the Office we find him in season 
and out of season returning to the subject of the dignity, excellence, privi- 
leges and duties of priests—whether they be members of the “Great Priest- 
hood” or of the “Priesthood of the Second Order”. 


As these notes are written for a review which addresses itself chiefly to 
the Clergy, we feel that we cannot do better than devote special attention in 





1 See P.L., T.74, col. 278. Cf. Dom S. Baiimer, Histoire du Bréviaire, T.2, p- 456. 
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vineae Domini.» 


Quid vero per cultores vineae nisi prae- 
positorum ordo exprimitur? Qui dum 
praesunt Ecclesiae nimirum dominicae 
vineae curam gerunt. 


Hic itaque paterfamilias ad excolendam 
vineam, suam, mane, hora tertia, sexta, 
nona et undecima operarios conducit: quia 
a mundi hujus initio usque in finem ad eru- 
diendam plebem fidelium, praedicatores 
congregare non desistit . . . 


Ad erudiendam ergo Dominus plebem 
suam quasi ad excolendam vineam suam, 
nullo tempore destitit operarios mittere: 
quia et prius per Patres, et postmodum per 
legis Doctores et Prophetas, ad extremum 


vero per Apostolos, dum plebis suae . 


mores excoluit, quasi per operarios in 
vineae cultura laboravit. 
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the space that remains to us to a consideration of those passages in the | 
Divine Office in which St. Gregory deals with the priesthood—the Cultores _ 


The call to this exalted ministry, St. Gregory says, comes from God, 
His is the invitation: “Go ye into my vineyard.’ 







Who are represented by the cultivators 
of the vineyard but the presiding clergy? 
Without a doubt it is these who, as rulers 
in the Church, take care ‘of the Lord’s 
vineyard. 


This householder hired labourers to 
work in his vineyard early in the morning 
and at the third, sixth, ninth and eleventh 
hours: because from the beginning to the 
end of the world he does not cease to 
gather together preachers for the in- 
struction of the faithful . . . 

For the instruction therefore of the faith- 
ful, that is, for the cultivation of his vine- 
yard, the Lord never at any time ceased 
to send labourers. First by the Fathers, 
then by the Doctors of the Law and the 
Prophets, and last of all by the Apostles, 
he has looked after the’ morals of his 
people, toiling, that is to say, at the cul- 
tivation of his. vineyard through his 
labourers. 


The first necessary condition for the exercise of the-priestly ministry is 
the love of God, expressed in the love of souls—the twofold precept of 


charity :3 


Ecce enim binos ad praedicandum dis- 
cipulos Dominus mittit: quatenus hoc 
nobis tacitus innuat, quia qui caritatem 
erga alterum non habet, praedicationis 
officium suscipere nullatenus debet. 


God cannot but bless the work of 


motive:4 


Praedicatores enim suos Dominus 
sequitur: quia praedicatio praevenit, et 
tunc ad mentis nostrae habitaculum Domi- 
nus venit, quando verba exhortationis 
praecurrunt: atque per hoc veritas in 
mente suscipitur. 


2 Septuagesima Sunday, Lessons 8-9. 
3 Common of Evangelists, Lesson 7. 
4 Ibidem, Lesson 8. 





1 Saturday of Ember Days of September, Lesson 3. 


Behold, He sends his disciples forth to 
preach, two by two: and in so doing, he 
implicitly teaches us that he who has no 
love for others, ought by no means to 
undertake the office of preaching. 


his priests, when inspired by that 


For the Lord follows his preachers. 
First, the word is preached to us, and 
then the Lord enters into the dwelling- 
place of our soul: the words of ex- 
hortation go before, and by them truth 
is welcomed into the mind. 


Used for many Saints. 
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In the following glowing passage the three great virtues of a priest, 
Mercy, Zeal, Understanding, are beautifully described :! 


Qui in culmine ponitur, sacramenta 
suscipit unctionis ... Ipsas ergo olei 
virtutes prius videamus attentius. Oleum 
quippe liquoribus aliis superfertur: ole- 
um ignem fovet: oleum vulnera curare 
consuevit. Per illud ergo misericordiae 
bonum significat, quia scriptum de 
Domino est: Miserationes ejus super 
omnia opera ejus. Quia ignem fovet, 
praedicationis gratiam designat, quae 
electorum mentes illuminat. Quia vero 
vulnera per oleum curantur, hoc pro- 
fecto insinuat, quod detergenda sunt 
vulnera peccatorum. Ungatur caput 
regis, quia spiritali gratia mens est re- 
plenda doctoris. Habeat in unctione sua 
oleum, habeat misericordiam abundan- 
tem, quae sibi virtutibus aliis praeferatur. 
Habeat oleum, ut dum ardorem Sancti 
Spiritus in se nutrit, lucere vehementer 
aliis per verbum possit. Habeat nihil- 
ominus oleum medicinae: ut sapienter 
disponat, qualiter peccatorum foetores 
tergat, et aegras mentes saluti restituat. 


He who is placed on high, receives first 
the sacrament of Holy Anointing. . . 
Let us examine therefore a little more 
closely the effect of this anointing. Oil 
always comes to the surface above all 
other liquids; oil feeds fire; oil is used to 
heal wounds. The first effect means the 
virtue of mercy, as it is written: Mercy is 
above all his works. The feeding of fire 
symbolizes the office of preaching, which 
enlightens the minds of.the faithful. The 
healing of wounds means the washing 
away of the sinners’ crimes. Let there- 
fore the ruler’s head be anointed, since 
the mind of the teacher must be filled 
with spiritual grace; let his anointing be 
with oil, that is, let him have abundant 
mercy, which he will prefer to all other 
virtues. Let him have oil, for the pur- 
pose of fostering in himself the fervour 
of the Holy Ghost, that he may enlighten 
others through his preaching. Let him 
have also the oil to cure disease, in order 
that he may know how to heal the fester- 
ing wounds of sin and give back health 
to diseased souls. 


St. Gregory puts before the minds of priests the image of the Good 
Shepherd and its antithesis—that of the hireling :* 


Bonus Pastor animam suam ponit pro 
ovibus suis... Ostensa nobis est de con- 
temptu mortis via, quam sequamur; 
apposita est forma cui imprimamur. 
Primum nobis est, extetiora nobis mise- 
ricorditer ovibus impendere: postremum 
vero, si necesse sit, etiam mortem nos- 
tram pro eisdem ovibus ministrare. A 
primo autem hoc minimo pervenitur ad 
extremum majus. Sed cum incompara- 
biliter longe sit melior anima, qua vivi- 
mus, quam terrena substantia quam ex- 
terius possidemus: qui non dat’ pro 
obivus substantiam suam, quando pro 
his daturus est animam suam? Et sunt 
nonnulli, qui dum plus terrenam_ sub- 
Sstantiam, quam oves diligunt, merito 
nomen pastoris perdunt; de quibus pro- 
tinus subditur: Mercenarius autem et qui 
non est pastor, cujus non sunt Oves pro- 
ptiae, vidit lupum venientem, et dimittit 
oves et fugit. Non pastor, sed mercena- 


The Good Shepherd lays down his life 
for his sheep... We have been shown 
the way we should follow, that is, con- 
tempt for death; the pattern is set before 
us, and to this we should conform. Our 
first duty is to spend our temporal goods 
in the care of his sheep; then, if need be, 
we should offer even our own life for 
these same sheep. We must begin there- 
fore with what is small and proceed to the 
greater sacrifice which cannot be sur- 
passed. For since the soul by which we 
live is beyond comparison greater than 
the earthly riches we possess; if a man 
will not give up his goods for his sheep, 
how shall he lay down his life for them? 
And there are some who, loving their 
earthly riches more than the sheep, for- 
feit the very name of shepherd. Of such 
it is added forthwith: But the hireling 
and he that is not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, sees the wolf com- 


1 Third Sunday after Pentecost; Lessons 4-5. See, however, the remarks in the text 
about the Commentary on the Books of Kings. 


In the Office, as we have it today, these 


lessons are superseded by the text of Pius XI’s Encyclical on the Sacred Heart. 


* Second Sunday after Easter, Lessons 7-9. 
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rius vocatur, qui non pro amore intimo 
oves dominicas, sed ad temporales mer- 
cedes pascit. Mercenarius quippe est, 
qui locum quidem pastoris tenet, sed 
lucra animarum non quaerit: terrenis 
commodis inhiat, honore praelationis 
gaudet, temporalibus lucris pascitur, im- 


pensa sibi ab hominibus reverentia laetatur. 


ing and leaves the sheep and flies. He is 
not called a shepherd, but a hireling, who 
feeds the Lord’s sheep, not from any in- 
ward love of them, but for temporal gain, 
He is in truth a hireling who indeed holds 
the place of the shepherd but seeks not 
the welfare of souls: he longs for earthly 
comforts, enjoys the honour of his 
position of authority, gratifies himself 
with temporal emoluments and _ rejoices 


in the reverence paid to him by other 
men. 


The mission of the priest in the world is the mission of Christ, that is, 


suffering, the Cross :1 


Sicut misit me Pater Deus Deum, et 
ego mitto vos homo homines ... Quem 
(Filium) in mundum venire ad passionem 
voluit...  Electos vero Apostolos 
Dominus, non ad mundi gaudia, sed 
sicut ipse missus est, ad passiones in 
mundum mittit. 


As the Father, who is God, has sent 
me who am God, I also as man, send you 
who are men... The Father willed 
that the Son should come into the world 
to suffer . . . And the Lord sent forth 
His chosen Apostles not to the joys of the 
world, but to suffer in the world, even as 
He Himself had been sent. 


Preaching is, according to St. Gregory, one of the main duties of the 
priest. This the Saint illustrates with various similes: preaching is like the 
rain on the harvest, priests are the salt of the earth, the vigilant hounds of 
God, the “‘Mothers of Christ”, the ornaments of the heavens: 


Nec immerito Doctores sancti Hyadum 
nuncupatione signantur. Graeco quippe 
eloquio Ayetos pluvia vocatur; et Hyades 
nomen a pluviis acceperunt, quia ortae 
procul dubio imbres ferunt. Bene ergo 
Hyadum appellatione expressi sunt, qui 
ad statum universalis Ecclesiae, quasi in 
coeli faciem deducti, super arentem ter- 
ram humani pectoris sanctae prae- 
dicationis imbrem fuderunt.? 


Vos estis sal terrae. Si ergo sal sumus, 
condire mentes fidelium debemus. Vos 
igitur qui pastores estis, pensate quia Dei 
animalia pascitis ... Et saepe videmus 
quod petra salis brutis animalibus ante- 
ponitur ut ex eadem salis petra lambere 
debeant et meliorari.. Quasi ergo inter 
bruta animalia -petra salis, debet esse 
sacerdos in populis. Curare ergo sacer- 
dotem necesse est, quae singulis dicat, 
unumquemque qualiter admoneat, ut 
quisquis sacerdoti jungitur, quasi ex salis 
tactu aeternae vitae sapore condiatur. 
Sal etenim terrae non sumus si corda 
audientium non condimus: quod pro- 
fecto condimentum ille veraciter proximo 


~ “i Low Sunday, Lesson 9. 


The Holy Doctors are not unfittingly 
designated by the word Hyades, for 
Ayetos in Greek means rain, and the 
Hyades took their name from rain, be- 
cause they certainly bring showers 
when they rise. Aptly therefore are they 
called by the name of Hyades, since 
raised to the highest places in the Church 
as if to the sky itself, they pour down the 
blessed showers of preaching upon the 
parched ground of the human heart. 


You are the salt of the earth. If there- 
fore we are salt we ought to season the 
minds of the faithful You, then, who are 
shepherds, bethink yourselves, it is God’s 
creatures you are feeding ... We often 
see a block of salt set before cattle, in 
order that, by licking the salt, they may 
improve their condition. Now, the priest 
among his people should be like a block 
of salt among cattle. For a priest must 
weigh well what he says to each, and the 
advice he gives to each: so that whoso- 
ever comes in contact with a priest may be 
seasoned with the savour of eternal life. 
We are not the salt of the earth unless we 


season the hearts of our hearers; that 


2 Common of Doctors, Lesson 5 
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THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


impendit, qui praedicationis verbum non 
subtrahit. Sed tunc vere aliis recta prae- 
dicamus, si dicta rebus et exemplis osten- 
dimus.? 


Ea ergo sapientia, quae Ipse est, dum 
lingua nostra tangitur, mox ad praedi- 
cationis verba formatur.? 


Jacentis pauperis vulnera lingebant 
canes. Nonnumquam solent in sacro 
eloquio, per canes praedicatores intelligi. 
Canum etenim lingua, vulnus dum lingit, 
curat: quia et doctores sancti, dum in 
confessione peccati nostri nos instruunt, 
quasi vulnus mentis per linguam tangunt.® 


Sed sciendum nobis est, quia qui 
Christi soror et frater est credendo, mater 
eficitur praedicando. Quasi enim parit 
Dominum, quem cordi audientis infuder- 
it: et mater ejus praedicando efficitur, si 
per ejus vocem amor Domini in proximi 
mente generatur.* 


Scriptum est: Spiritus Domini ornavit 
coelos. Ornamenta enim coelorum sunt 
virtutes praedicantium .. . 


Coelorum ergo virtus de Spiritu sumpta 
est: quia mundi hujus potestatibus con- 
traire non praesumeret, nisi eos Sancti 
Spiritus fortitudo solidasset.® 
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seasoning he indeed bestows upon his 
neighbour, who does not shirk the duty 
of preaching. But only then do we 
rightly preach to others, when we confirm 
our preaching by our example. 


When that Wisdom, which is Himself, 
touches our tongue, forthwith it is made 
apt for preaching. 


The dogs licked the sores of the poor 
man as he lay there. Often in Holy 
Writ, by dogs are to be understood 
preachers. Now dogs heal wounds by 
licking them with their tongues. Even 
so, holy teachers, when they instruct us 
in the confessing of our sin, touch, as it 
were, the wounds of our souls with their 
tongues. 


But we must understand that, whereas 
he who believes becomes sister and 
brother to Christ, he who preaches Him 
becomes His mother. For the latter, so 
to speak, gives birth to the Lord whom he 
imparts to the soul of the hearer, and he 
becomes Christ’s mother by the act of 
preaching when, by his words, the love 
of God is brought to life in the mind of 
his hearer. 


It is written: The Spirit of the Lord has 
adorned the heavens. Therefore the 
ornaments of the heavens are the virtues 
of preachers .. . 

The power of the heavens is derived 
from the Holy Ghost; for they (sc. the 
Apostles) would not have dared to with- 
stand the powers of the world if the Holy 
Ghost had not strengthened them with 
His fortitude. 


St. Gregory gives the priest the following hints how to administer 


correction :6 


Aliud est quod agitur typo superbiae, 
aliud quod zelo disciplinae. Dedignantur 
etenim, sed non dedignantes; desperant, 
sed non desperantes; persecutionem con- 
movent, sed amantes; quia etsi foris in- 
crepationes per disciplinam exaggerant, 
intus tamen dulcedinem per caritatem ser- 
vant. Praeponunt sibi in animo ipsos 


1 Feast of St. Gregory the Great, 12 March, Lessons 7 and 8. 


That which is done through domineer- 
ing pride is one thing; that which is done 
through a desire to set right is quite an- 
other thing. For while contemning, they 
are not contemptuous; they seem to 
despair, and yet they are hopeful; they 
proceed against the wrongdoer, but con- 
trive to love him: because although they 


2 Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 8. 
3 Thursday of the Second Week in Lent, Lesson 3. 
4 Feast of the Seven Holy Brothers, to July, Lesson 9. 


5 Common of Apostles, Lessons 4-5. 


* Third Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 8. 
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plerumque quos corrigunt: meliores 
existimant eos, plerumque quos judicant. 
Quod videlicet agentes, et per disciplinam 
subditos, et per humilitatem custodiunt 
semetipsos. 


multiply rebukes outwardly for the sake 
of discipline, inwardly they remain gentle 
for the sake of charity. In their own 
minds they very often have a higher 
opinion of those they correct than of their 
own, selves; they consider those whom 
they judge as better than themselves, 
Thus, they control their subjects by dis- 
cipline, and themselves by humility. 


Finally, the Holy Doctor reminds priests of their responsibility and of 


their reward:! 


Lectio sancti Evangelii sollicite con- 
siderare nos admonet, ne nos qui plus 
ceteris in hoc mundo accepisse aliquid 
cernimur, ab auctore mundi gravius inde 
judicemur. Cum enim augentur dona, 
rationes etiam crescunt donorum. 


Cumque et ‘intelligendo et operando 
aliis praedicant, quasi duplicatum de 
negotio lucrum reportant. 


The reading of the holy Gospel warns 
us carefully to lay to heart the considera- 
tion that we, who have evidently received 
in this world something more than others, 
will on that account be judged the more 
severely by the Creator of the world. 
For when gifts are more numerous, the 
account to be rendered for them grows in 
like measure. 

These, since they preach to others by 
their understanding and their work, gain 
by. such trading, as it were, a two-fold 
profit. 


As in the case of the other great Latin Doctors we have made a flori- 
legium from St. Gregory’s Breviary homilies: 


Regio quippe nostra paradisus est: 
ad quam, Jesu cognito, redire per viam 
qua venimus prohibemut.? 


Solae divitiae verae sunt, quae nos 
divites virtutibus faciunt.* 


Interroget se unusquisque, si verba Dei 
in aure cordis percipit et intelliget unde 
sit.4 


Amanti semel aspexisse non sufficit: 
quia vis amoris intentionem multiplicat 
inquisitionis.® 






Nec fides habet meritum, cui humana 
ratio praebet experimentum.® 


Probatio dilectionis, exhibitio est oper- 
a 
is. 


1 Common of Confessors Pontiffs, Lesson 7. 


Our country is paradise, but since we 
now know Jesus, we are forbidden to re- 
turn thither the way we came. 


Those only are true riches which make 
us rich in virtue. 


Let each one ask himself, if he receives 
the word of God into the ears of his heart, 
and thus he will know whose he is. 


For one who loves, it is not enough to 
have looked once: for the strength of love 
makes -us seek the beloved again and 
again. 


There is no merit in faith, where a 
proof can be given by human reason. 


The test of love is its proof in practice. 


2 Fourth Day within the Oct. of the Epiphany, Lesson 7. 


3 Sexagesima Sunday, Lesson 8. 
5 Thursday in Easter Week, Lesson 3. 
7 Whit Sunday, Lesson 7. 


* Passion Sunday, Lesson 7. 
® Low Sunday, Lesson 7. 
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Quia gustare intus nolumus paratam 
dulcedinem, amamus foris miseri famem 
nostram.? 


Sunt nonnulli qui vitam suam negli- 
gunt, . . . cumque bona quae amiserunt 
non considerant, esse se, heu miseri, in 
bonis felices putant . . . vice patriae dili- 
gunt exilium quod patiuntur, et in caeci- 
tate quam tolerant, quasi in claritate 
luminis exultant.? 


Coelum est anima justi.* 


Qui accepta bona sibi arrogat, suis con- 
tra Deum donis pugnat.* 


Multum reliquit qui sibi nihil retinuit; 
multum reliquit qui quantumlibet parum 
totum deseruit.5 


In dilectione proximi mensura amoris 
ponitur cum dicitur: Diliges proximum 
tuum sicut teipsum. Dei autem dilectio 
nulla mensura constringitur.® 


Fortasse laboriosum non est homini 
relinquere sua; sed valde laboriosum est 
relinquere semetipsum. Minus quippe 
est abnegare quod habet: valde autem 
multum est abnegare quod est.’ 


Nihil autem maligni spiritus in hoc 
mundo proprium possident; nudi ergo 
cum nudis luctare debemus ... Qui ergo 
contra diabolum ad certamen properat, 
vestimenta abjiciat, ne succumbat.® 


Maligni spiritus iter nostrum quasi 
quidam latrunculi obsident. Depredari 
ergo desiderat qui thesaurum publice 
portat in via.® 


Relinquamus noxiam sapientiam dis- 
camus laudabilem fatuitatem.!” 


We will end with an extract from the Morals on Job. 


THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
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Because we refuse to taste of the spirit- 
ual sweetness, we ate miserably content 
to love our own hunger. 


Some there are who neglect their lives, 
... while taking no account of the eternal 
good they have lost, they think, poor 
wretches, that they are happy with the 
good things of this life . . . they prefer the 
exile which they suffer to their true father- 
land and rejoice in the blindness in which 
they live as though it were the brightest 
light. 


The soul of the just is heaven. 


He who attributes to himself the good 
things he has received, fights God with 
God’s own gifts. 


He leaves much who keeps back noth- 
ing for himself; he leaves much, who 
leaves all, however little it may be. 


A certain limit is set for the love of our 
neighbour, when it is said: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. But there 
is no limit set to our love of God. 


Perhaps it is not hard for a man to leave 
what he has; but it is extremely hard to 
leave himself. It is a small thing to give 
up what we possess; but a great thing in- 
deed to give up what we are. 


Evil spirits possess nothing in this 
world; we must therefore be naked to 
strive with the naked ... Hence he who 
hastens to fight against the devil, must 
cast away his garments, lest he be over- 
taken. 


Evil spirits, like robbers, beset our path. 
He who carries his treasure openly along 
the highway, must expect to be robbed. 


Let us cast aside hurtful wisdom: let 
us learn to be commendably foolish. 


It occurs in the 


Second Nocturn of the Common of Confessors not Pontiffs, secundo loco. All 


1 Second Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 9. 


* Fourth Sunday of August, Lesson, 4. 


3 Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 7. 


4 Second Sunday of September, Lesson. 4. 
5 Feast of St. Andrew, 30 Nov., Lesson 9. 


6 Feast of St. Joseph of Cupertino, 18 Sept., Lesson 9. 


7 Common of Martyrs, secundo loco, Lesson 8. 


® Common of Holy Women, Lesson 8. 


1° Octave Day of the Dedication, Lesson 7. 


8 Ibidem, Lesson 9. 
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the original text. 


Service’’. 


Deridetur justi simplicitas. Hujus 
mundi sapientia est, cor machinationibus 
tegere, sensum verbis velare; quae falsa 
sunt, vera ostendere; quae vera sunt, 
falsa demonstrare. Haec nimirum pru- 
dentia usu a juvenibus scitur, haec a 
pueris pretio discitur; hanc qui sciunt, 
caeteros despiciendo superbiunt; hanc 
qui nesciunt, subjecti et timidi in aliis 
mirantur: quia ab eis haec eadem dupli- 
citatis iniquitas nomine palliata diligitur, 
dum mentis perversitas urbanitas vocatur. 


With this godless wisdom—which in modern times is often called 
“being realistic” or ““compromise”’—the Saint contrasts the wisdom of God, | 
describing the just man, despised by his fellow-men, but rich in virtue: 


sola in animo dilectione pinguescit; 


moreover: 


sacra vetbi pabula in mente sollicitus 


ruminat, 


though: 


nulla hunc humanis oculus_ vestium 
componat. 


Scriba Regis Angelorum, 
Floruit hic lux Doctorum, 
Et Apostolus Anglorum 


Qui prius inglorii. 


Recta scribens, recte dixit, 
Quo malevolos adflixit 
Sed correctis benedixit 
Pastor bonus omnibus. 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


three lessons merit quotation; indeed the whole passage should be read in © 
The great Benedictine Pope shows how well he has | 
learned the lessons of Divine Wisdom in St. Benedict’s “School of Divine | 
The extract in question describes the wisdom of this world as 

opposed to the wisdom of the Cross :1 ; 





The simplicity of the just man is 
laughed to scorn. The wisdom of this 
world consists in hiding one’s feelings by 
artifice, to veil one’s thoughts in words;? 
to make falsehood appear truth, and truth 
falsehood. ‘This prudence young men 
learn by experience and boys pay to learn 
it. Those who have learnt it, take pride in 
it and despise the rest of the world; those 
who have not learnt it basely and timidly 
admire it in others. This evil duplicity, 
veiled under a flattering name, is esteemed 
by them, and perversity of mind is called 
good breeding. 


his soul is richly nourished by love alone; 





he never tires of savouring the sacred food 


of the Divine word, 


he may not impress the eyes of men by the 


splendour of his apparel. 





Thus to this day the greatest Moralist who has ever sat in the chair of 
Peter, Gregory, the Vigilant, true to his name, provides spiritual food for 
the Church of God. As of old, in our days also: 


A scribe of the King of Angels 
He flourished—this light of Doctors; 
The Apostle of the English, 

Who until then were without glory. 


Just in his writings, just in his speech, 
Thus did he reprove the wicked 

And bless his repentant flock— 

A true Shepherd of all mankind. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


1 Common of Confessors not Pontiffs, secundo loco, Lessons 4-5. 


2 Cf. Talleyrand’s notorious dictum that speech is given to man to conceal his thought. 
3 From an ancient Sequence. See Dom Schuster, Liber Sacramentorum, Vol. IV, pp- 


50-51. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BAPTISM OF CHILDREN OF INFIDELS 


Since natural justice is violated if the children of infidels are baptized 
against the will of their parents, on what principle is this permitted when 
the children are in danger of death? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 750, §1: Infans infidelium, etiam invitis parentibus, licite bap- 
tizatur, cum in eo versatur vitae discrimine, ut prudenter praevideatur 
moriturus, antequam usum rationis attingat. 

Benedict XIV, Postremo mense, Denz. n. 1484: Cum id eveniat, ut ab 
aliquo Christiano Hebraeorum puer morti proximus reperiatur, rem opinor 
laudabilem Deoque gratam is certe efficiet, qui salutem puero aqua lustrali 
praebeat immortalem. . . . 

(i) The principle of natural justice forbidding the baptism of such 
children against the will of the parents has been consistently defended 
in Catholic schools, following St. Thomas, II-Ilae, 10, 12. The reason is 
not primarily the danger of the children relapsing into infidelity, but the 
wrong of violating parental rights. Thus Suarez, ed. Vivés, Vol. XX, 
p. 430: “Et similiter quamvis praeceptum baptismi sit generale, tamen 
directe non cadit in infantes ante usum rationis, quia pro tunc non sunt 
capaces praecepti. Pertinet ergo ad illos mediis parentibus, qui tenentur 
et fidem suscipere, et filios suos in ea instituere, et per baptismum initiare.” 
So strongly was this view held in Scotist circles that Durandus did not 
hesitate to hold the baptism of the children of infidels invalid, if adminis- 
tered against the will of the parents, a doctrine which Benedict XIV rejects. 

(ii) The exception in danger of death has always been taught by theo- 
logians provided baptism could be administered without danger of scandal, 
but the reasons justifying this exception are not, perhaps, very satisfying. 
It is thought that, in such circumstances, the parental right ceases; or it is 
suggested that, since death is likely to deprive the parents of their children, 
parental rights suffer very little injury compared with the injury the child 
will suffer if it dies unbaptized. Suarez explains it as follows: “quia iam 
videtur parens moraliter amisisse jus in filium, quia quod parum distat, 
nihil distare videtur. . . . Quod si obicias, quia baptizare filium, invito 
parente, est intrinsece malum, cum sit contra iustitiam, respondetur primum, 
id esse verum extra casum necessitatis, in eo tamen cessare solere huiusmodi 
iura, praesertim cum in illo articulo fere iam sit extinctum paternum ius.” 

Probably the best way of explaining the exception is by analogy with 
the danger of physical death. It is everybody’s duty, on a principle of 
charity, to rescue an infant from proximate danger of death, even though 
the parents, being unaware of the danger, would resent the interference: 
a child, for example, who is dangerously ill and in need of medical care, 
should receive it, even though the parents are wholly averse. There is a 
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conflict of rights in which the more pressing one has precedence. Similarly, 
it would appear, whén a child is in proximate danger of spiritual death, the | 
natural rights of its parents must yield to the more pressing necessity of the 
child’s salvation. Cf. Dict. Théol., II, col. 344; Dict. Droit Canon., II, col, 
139. Commentarium pro Religiosis, 1939, XX, p. 22, contains a very full | 
discussion by Oesterle on the degree of danger required before the excep- 
tion can be permitted. 


Mass BELL 


Are there any explicit directions about the size of the bell used at Low 
Mass, and the method of ringing it? (H.) 


REPLY 


Rubr. Gen. Miss., XX: et ab eadem parte Epistolae paretur . . . parva 
campanula. 

Rit. Celebr. Miss., VU, 8: Cum dicit Sanctys . . . ministro interim | 
parvam campanulam pulsante. 

VIII, 6: Interim dum celebrans elevat Hostiam ... minister manu 
dextera pulsat campanulam ter ad unamquamque elevationem, vel con- 
tinuate quousque sacerdos deponat Hostiam super Corporale, et similiter 


postmodum ad elevationem calicis. 

JS.R.C., 25 October, 1922, n. 4377: Insuper ad removendum, quantum 
fieri potest, inconveniens quo aliqui de longinquo vel de propinquo in 
templo sistunt sine attentione ac reverentia etiam 4d praecipuas divinorum 
mysteriorum ‘actiones, maxime expedit, ut paulo ante consecrationem ali- 
quod campanulae detur signum, iuxta communem ecclesiarum praxim. 

The preceding portion of S.R.C., n. 4377, regulating the ringing of 
this bell also at sung Masses, mentioned the following reasons for the 
custom: “Christifidelium attentio, laetitia, devotio, fidei. catholicae pro- 
fessio in veram ac realem Iesu Christi praesentiam in SStha Eucharistia, 
eorumque consociatio angelicis choris ad laudandum Deum et adorandum.” 
Its purpose, as now understood, not being restricted to warning the faith- 
ful, the bell must be used at Masses, even in private oratories, at which 
none of the faithful is assisting, as directed by n. 3638.3. 

The custom of ringing the large church bell at the elevation dates from 
about the twelfth century, and is considered to be connected with the 
desire of the faithful to look upon the Host which: began about that time. 
The rubrics quoted above first appeared in the’ Missal of Pius V, 1570, 
and a writer in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, V, 1920, p. 58, suggests 
that the Tridentine justification of private Masses was responsible for the 
introduction of this custom at these Masses. 

In addition to the occasions mentioned in the rubrics and by S.R.C., 
n. 4377, the practice is now almost universal of ringing the bell at the 
Domine non sum dignus. In many parts it is rung also at the beginning of 
Mass, and at the elevation preceding the Pater Noster. 
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Apart from the direction that the bell must be small, there are no direc- 
tions as to its exact dimensions, and we think one measuring even eight 
inches in diameter would be within the rule. Rubricians favour a much 
smaller article, well made of silver and bronze, and containing only one 
tongue. Several bells within one dome are tolerated by many writers, 
but an Indian gong is expressly forbidden, as explained in this REviEw, 
1938, XIV, p. 445. 


ConFESSIONS IN Mi.rrARy CAMPS 


Do parish priests and their assistants enjoy faculties for giving valid 
sacramental absolution to soldiers in a military camp, situated within the 
parish, but not under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary? (L.) 


REPLY 


Canon 873: Ordinaria iurisdictione ad confessiones excipiendas pro 
universa Ecclesia, praeter Romanum Pontificem, potiuntur S.R.E. Car- 
dinales; pro suo quisque territorio Ordinarius loci, et parochus aliique qui 
loco parochi sunt. 

Canon 878, §1: Iurisdictio delegata aut licentia audiendarum confes- 
sionum concedi potest certis quibusdam circumscripta finibus. 

Canon 881, §1: Omnes utriusque cleri sacerdotes ad audiendas con- 
fessiones approbati in aliquo loco, sive ordinaria sive delegata iurisdictione 
instructi, possunt etiam vagos ac peregrinos ex alia dioecesi vel paroecia 
ad sese accedentes . . . valide et licite absolvere. 

Canon 451, §3: Circa militum cappellanos sive maiores sive minores, 
standum peculiaribus Sanctae Sedis praescriptis. 

Facultates Castrenses Americae Septentrionalis, 1 July, 1940; Bouscaren, 
Digest, UH, p. 586: Jurisdictio Ordinarii Dioecesani et Parochi localis: 
(1) Ratione territorii jurisdictionem habent cumulativam cum Vicario 
Castrensi et Cappellanis eius super subditos Vicariatus Castrensis. 

(2) In locis militibus destinatis jurisdictio ecclesiastica exerceri debet 

imprimis a Vicario Castrensi eiusque Cappellanis et deinde semperque 
iure proprio ab Ordinariis Dioecesanis et Parochis localibus de consensu 
Vicarii Castrensis Auctoritatisque Militaris. 
'  S. Poenit., 31 January, 1936; Apollinaris, 1937, X, p. 332: cum circa 
verba de consensu Ordinarii loci, quae 8. Poenitentiaria in nonnullis rescriptis, 
praesertim concessionem facultatum personalium respicientibus, apponere 
solet, quaesitum esset: (1) utrum consensus requiratur ad liceitatem an 
ad validitatem; (2) quid iuris, si Ordinarius positive recuset consensum; 
die 31 Januarii, 1936, respondit: ad 1 affirmative ad primam partem, nega- 
tive ad secundam; ad 2 provisum in primo. 

(i) The local clergy may not /awfully hear confessions in a camp situated 
within the parish served by them, unless they have obtained permission from 
the ecclesiastical and military authorities of the camp. This is self-evident 
and applies equally to hearing within the parish confessions in any other 
church or chapel which has a rector distinct from the parish priest. 
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(ii) In the common law the absolution in our opinion is valid, even though 
this permission has not been obtained. The phrasing of the faculties | 
given to American chaplains is in perfect harmony with the common law, 
as a careful perusal of the above texts will show. 

(iii) Bearing in mind, however, the direction of canon 451, §3, and also 
the fact that local Ordinaries, in agreement with the military Ordinariate, 
may have withdrawn the camp from the jurisdiction of the parish priest 
and other local clergy, it is quite possible that /ocal/ Jaw sanctions a different 
solution from that given under (ii). The clergy must get informed by 
consulting their own Ordinary. We believe, however, that, generally 
speaking, the solution given under (ii) applies also to this country. 


Mirrary SERVICE 





May one consider the conscription laws as purely penal, or is there a 
strict obligation in conscience to obey them? Is it a grave obligation? 


(X.) 
REPLY 


(i) It is unnecessary to remind readers of this Review that the theo- 
logical problems about modern warfare are extremely difficult to solve, 
and that a moment when the country is involved in war is not the best 
time for considering them with a detached mind. It is, moreover, an 
unattractive subject for clerics to discuss, since we ourselves rightly claim 
exemption from military service, though we may urge others thereto: 
“. . . ad clericos pertinet disponere, et inducere alios ad bellandum bella 
justa: non enim interdicitur eis bellare quia peccatum sit, sed quia tale 
exercitium eorum personae non congruit.””! 

To arrive at any kind of exact solution the much abused phrase ceferis 
paribus must be prominently in mind: we must assume that a war is just, 
and is being justly waged; that the conscription laws are not wrongly 
incident on certain individuals; that the obligation in question is derived 
from /egal or social, not from commutative, justice; that due regard must be 
given to the invincibly erroneous conscience, and also to the popular 
persuasion in some countries that the conscription laws are penal. Moral 
theologians are famous for “hedging”, and it will be found that the reluc- 
tance of some writers to state plainly that these laws bind in conscience is 
due to their anxiety to provide for every contingency. 

(ii) In principle, therefore, ceteris paribus, we think it is certain that the 
conscription laws in this country at the present time bind in conscience and 
are not merely penal. In requiring citizens to fight for their country, the 
State is merely enforcing an obligation which already exists: it is an obliga- 
tion of social justice and is derived from man’s nature as a social being. 
I do not know of any Catholic theologian who denies this doctrine in 
principle, even among those who are per accidens opposed to conscription. 
“Some,” observes Dr. McDonald, “have hinted, in a shamefaced way, 


1 Summa Theol., \i-Uae, q. 40, 3, ad. 3. 
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at a body of theological authority that regards conscription as never binding 
in conscience; but, to give us our due, I find it hard to think that there 
is a theologian among us who believes that in his heart.”! It is not, accord- 
ingly, surprising to find it asserted very strongly in the Malines Provincial 
Council, 1937, IV, n. 24, that citizens are bound to obey these laws, a text 
which has obtained the canonical recognition of the Congregation of the Council. 

(iii) If the obligation of obedience is moral, and not merely penal, the 
conclusion is inevitable that it binds sab gravi. The writers we have con- 
sulted, it is true, do not discuss whether the obligation is grave or light. 
But would any reasonable person think it worth while to do so, when the 
“matter” of the obligation is so obviously grave? Noldin? and others 
teach that military deserters sin gravely against legal justice, and the same 
must be held about those who evade the conscription laws. The plea 
might be advanced that no substantial injury is suffered by the country if a 
few persons here and there evade the law, provided that the mass of the 
citizens do their duty. But it is a commonplace of Catholic ethical theory 
to consider the immediate character of actions, not their remote effects, 
and we have in this case an act which disregards a just and a grave law. 
It is rather the same with the ecclesiastical law requiring the faithful to 
assist at Mass on Sundays’ in a place which has some measure of publicity. 
We have a social obligation to worship God and the Church determines 
how this shall be done; to disregard this law is certainly grave sin for an 
individual, and the plea cannot be advanced that the social worship of 
God is not thereby injured, provided the generality of the faithful keep 
the law. 


INCENSATION 


Is it possible to formulate a simple principle to be observed in the 
incensation of various persons and objects? (P.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 29 May, 1900, n. 4057.2: Thurificatio SSmi Sacramenti publice 
expositi, et Canonicorum, perficienda est duplici ictu in quolibet ductu 
juxta decreta, . . . Quaeritur ergo: 1. Utrum idem observandum sit in’ 
thurificatione Crucis Altaris, sacrarum imaginum, libri Evangeliorum ante 
cantum Evangelii in Missa solemni, Episcopi, celebrantis, Ministrorum, 
Beneficiatorum, aliorumque de Choro et Altari, iis exceptis qui non singillatim 
incensantur? 2. Perficine debent duplici ictu ductus in thurificatione 
Altaris, et in solemni benedictione Candelarum, Cinerum et Palmarum? 
Resp. Affirmative quoad primam partem, negative quoad secundam. 

From a large number of references which might be given to decrees 
and rubrics in liturgical books, we have selected the above as providing 
the nearest thing to a principle. Fr. O’Connell in The Celebration of Mass, 
III, chap. iv, gives a very full and accurate study of the subject, and a 
shorter summary may be seen in Collationes Tornacenses, 1933, Pp. 347-50. 





1 Some Ethical Questions on Peace and War, p. 145. 2 De Preceptis, Ul, n. 321, 4. 
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As explained in this Review, 1940, XIX, p. 158, the difference between | 
“ductus” and “ictus” is a necessary preliminary to understanding the 
subject. In English confusion is sometimes caused by using the word 
“swing” for both notions. 

“Ductus” is the action performed in raising the thurible from one’s f 
waist. It is done shree times when incensing the Blessed Sacrament, a} 
relic of the Passion, the altar cross and images of Christ, the book of the 
Gospels, the celebrant, bishops and prelates superior to them. It is done} 
‘wice for relics and images of the saints, for prelates who are not bishops, | 
for dignitaries and canons, and for sacred ministers vested. It is done | 
once on other occasions. The incensing of persons is, however, subject to 
the following modification in principle: when someone of superior rank is 
present the “ductus” is reduced; thus a bishop in the presence of a Cardinal, 
or the celebrant in the presence of a bishop, receive a double “ductus”’. 

“Tctus” is the action performed by the wrist moving the thurible, 
already raised by the “ductus”, towards the person or article to be incensed, 


With the exceptions mentioned in the above reply, the “ictus” is, in principle, 
double. 


WIRELESS SERMONS 


May Catholics listen to wireless services, sermons and religious lectures 
given over the radio by non-Catholics? (F. R.) 


REPLY 





(i) Whatever conclusion one arrives at, it seems to us that, if the prac- 
tice is forbidden, it will not be because the act is communicaio in sacris, as ex- 
plained in the familiar canon 1258, which forbids active assistance and 
tolerates passive assistance for proportionate reasons. For one is not 
“present” at a non-Catholic service when listening to it over the wireless, 
exactly as one is not “‘present” at a Mass which is broadcast. It is agreed 
that the law of hearing Mass is not observed by listening to a broadcast; 
it must also be held that the law prohibiting communicatio in sacris is not 
broken by listening to non-Catholic services. The implied denial of one’s 
own religion in assisting externally at the rites of another religion is clearly 
not verified unless one is physically present; likewise the danger of giving 
scandal is not verified. 

(ii) We are left, therefore, with the last reason for which assistance 
at heretical sermons is forbidden, namely, the danger of perversion, and 
this is the only point to be examined in deciding on the lawfulness of 
listening to wireless religious addresses. The practice is, in principle, for- 
bidden because of this danger, the obligation of avoiding dangers to one’s 
faith being of the natural law. It is open to local Ordinaries, because of 
this common danger to the faithful, to prohibit listening to wireless non- 
Catholic religious addresses, though we do not know of any instance 
where this has been done. Usually, therefore, each case will have to be 
decided on its merits. For it was the teaching of the authors, long before 
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wireless was invented, that listening to non-Catholic sermons could be 
permitted for appropriate reasons, provided the danger of perversion was 
non-existent. For the well-instructed Catholic there is no danger of per- 
version, but for the ill-instructed the danger is great. We think, accord- 
ingly, that individuals must form their own conscience on the matter, and 
seek, if necessary, a confessor’s advice, except in places where the Ordinary 
has directed the faithful not to listen to these wireless addresses. 
E: J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
CANONIZATION OF B. NICHOLAS OF FLUE 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


CANONIZATIONIS B. NICOLAI DE FLUE, CONFESSORIS, EREMITAE HELVETII 
(A.A.S., XXXVI, 1944, p. 335) 


SUPER DUBIO 


An, stante duorum miraculorum approbatione, post indultam eidem Beato ab Apos- 
tolica Sede venerationem, et dispensatione a tertio miraculo, Turo procedi possit 
ad sollemnem ipsius Canonizationem. 


Sanctus Ecclesiae Doctor, Petrus Canisius, de Beato Nicolao de Fliie- 
scribit: “Ipse quasi nobilis et lucida stella . . . adeo late et splendide his 
terris illuxit, ut ab omnibus Deus et Dominus noster inde laudari et benedici 
mereatur”’ (Praef. in Medit. et prec. fr. Nicolai, a. 1585). 

Fulgidissima porro stella B. Nicolaus ob mirificum virtutum splendorem 
fuit, quas “mortuus mundo et eius vanitati, ut optimam partem sibi eligeret” 
(Id., ibid.), exercuit. 

Arctissima enim paenitentia corpus afflixit, iugi orationi atque divi- 
narum rerum contemplationi animum intendit; unde prudentissima con- 
sifa in proximorum totiusque civitatis bonum, patriaeque pacem affatim 
hauriebat. Etsi autem haec consilia ab onmibus veluti oracula habebantur, 
ipse tamen propter Christi amorem sapienter demisse de se sentiebat. 
Docet porro Scriptura: Sapientia humiliati exaltabit caput illius et in medio 
magnatorum consedere eum faciet (Eccli., X1, 1). Et sane Nicolaus populi voto 
ad magistratum, quem integerrime gessit, fuit electus, summam existima- 
tionem, uti pater familias primum, in eremo postea, apud homines, vel 
magna dignitate et auctoritate fulgentes, sibi comparavit; postquam autem 
mortem oppetiit, ab ipso Domino Deo dignus est habitus qui sedeat cum 
principibus et solium gloriae teneat (1 Reg., Il, 8), uti evidenter constat ex 
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innumeris miraculis, quae Deus ipse, eodem intercedente, dignatus est | 
operari. Haec enim, praeter vitae sanctitatem, liturgicum cultum, populi | 
voce, uti tunc erat in more, ei conciliarunt. Qui ab Innocentio Papa X, 
die i Februarii a. 1649 fuit confirmatus, postquam S. R. C. die 21 Novembris 
anteacti anni favorabile emiserat votum. At nova quoque miracula, paucis [ 
abhinc annis patrata, ulteriores sublimioresque honores visa sunt eidem | 
comparare. Duo enim ex his mature rigideque ab hac sacra Congregatione 
examinata sunt, atque nuperrime, die 30 Aprilis mensis, a Summo Pontifice 
approbata. 

Nunc autem Episcopi omnes, Pagorum Optimates, ferventissima totius 
Helvetici populi, qui catholicam fidem profitetur, vota proferentes, a 
Beatissimo Patre dispensationem ab exhibendo tertio miraculo a iure 
praescripto humiliter imploravere. 

Sanctitas vero Sua, omnibus perpensis adiunctis, petitam dispensationem + 
benigne concessit, uti constat ex decreto die 24 Martii anni huius edito, per | 
quod ad disceptationem dubii: Am stante duorum miraculorum approbatione, 
post indultam eidem Beato ab Apostolica Sede venerationem, et dispensatione a tertio 
miraculo, Tuto procedi possit ad sollemnem ipsinus Canonizationem, via est com- | 
planata. Favorabilis huius dubii solutio iuridicas omnes inquisitiones a 
Sacra Rituum Congregatone faciendas complet, cui Consistorialia acta, 
sollemnem ac formalem Canonizationem praecedentia, succedunt. 

Dubium hoc in Generali Congregatione die 9 Maii mensis, coram 
Sanctitate Sua, ab infrascripto CardinaliS. R. C. Praefecto causaeque Ponente 
seu Relatore propositum fuit: atque omnes Revfhi Cardinales, Officiales 
Praelati, Patresque Consultores unanimi sententia Afirmative responderunt. 

Beatissimus vero Pater ingeminandas esse preces edixit, ut in re tanti 
momenti quid in Domino sentiendum agnosceret. Distulit itaque ad hanc 
usque diem, Dominicam Ssthae Trinitatis, ut suam ederet sententiam. 

Quapropter subscriptum Cardinalem, R. P. Salvatorem Natucci Fidei 
Promotorem generalem meque Secretarium advocavit, divinoque sacrificio 
religiosissime litato, decrevit: Tuto procedi posse ad Beati Nicolai de Flie 
Canonizationem. 

Exulta et gaude, magnanima Helvetia, quia Filius, quem genuisti, ad 
sollemnem ac formalem Canonizationem primus, ex tua Confederatione, 
properando, maximam gloriam tibi rependit. 

Faxit Deus ut Beatus Nicolaus, qui in terris degens pacis sequester inter 
Pagos exstitit, modo in caelis regnans, meritis precibusque suis, mundo 
univgrso, qui acerrimo bello dilaniatur, veram a Domino pacem, quam 
cali dare non potest, quamprimum obtineat, cunctisque contribulibus 
suis ut eamdem, quam ipse heroice est professus, catholicam fidem corde 
amplexentur et opere profiteantur. 

Hoc autem decretum rite promulgari atque in acta Sactae Rituum 
Congregationis referri mandavit. 

Datum Romae, die 4 Iunii, in fetso Ssfhae Trinitatis a. D. 1944. 

% C. Carp. Sarorti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 
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PARISH PROBLEMS 


CHILDREN’S CONFESSIONS 
II 


fs is the natural right of parents to decide when their children have 
arrived at that stage of their development which makes it advisable for 
them to make their first confession. By well-seasoned custom amongst us 
most parents prefer to trust to the wisdom of their clergy and the school- 
teachers. In practice the work of giving preparatory instruction generally 
falls to the teachers. It is a task which requires much patience and for- 
bearance, and we must admit with admiration for our devoted helpers, 
whether they be religious or lay persons, that on the whole the work is 
very well done. Indeed, the excellent quality of the religious instruction 
otdinarily given in our own local convent or elementary school may at 
times incline fis to take too much for granted, and to overlook our duty of 
satisfying ourselves that the first confession children have been satisfactorily 
prepared. 

It must be insisted that the relevant questions and answers in the cate- 
chism should be learnt off by heart. This will make a firm foundation 
upon which a solid edifice of instruction can be built. One of the most 
convincing proofs of the efficacy of learning by heart lies in the fact that 
in such a simple matter as the number of days in each month few persons 
can give an immediate answer without mentally running through the 
thyme learnt in childhood. 

Our examination will often reveal weak points: we may find that while 
the children are thoroughly drilled in doctrine, they are not so much at 
ease on practical points. Quite commonly there appears to be an over- 
loading of young minds with unnecessary burdens and exaggerations. 

For instance, it is plain from the determined sing-song manner in 
which most children start off with the Confiteor that they are taught to 
regard this as an essential introduction which should on no account be 
omitted. Many of us, no doubt, have an unhappy remembrance of the 
first occasion on which our diligently recited Confiteor was snapped into 
silence by an abrupt voice, or perhaps only a weary one, from the other 
side of the grill, commanding us to get on with our sins. Much better 
that children should be advised to begin with the traditional asking for a 
blessing, and not to say the Confiteor unless asked to do so. There is surely 
overmuch righteousness in teaching them to treat as confessional matter 
their disregard of what are after all nothing more than pious practices, 
very virtuous in their way but by no means obligatory. There is an un- 
doubted danger that they may grow to attach a superstitious value to 
these devotional habits, and to look upon their omission as of greater 
seriousness than.a breach of the Commandments. Do we not become 
quite hardened to hearing the whispering voices of little ones telling us 
that they have forgotten to make their “morning offering” or neglected to 
say their grace ? 
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How often too, in the course of long experience, in hospitals and J 
institutions we meet poor old sinners who, having turned their backs upon f 
their religion soon after leaving school and deliberately ignored the Deca. | 
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logue, will muster only a few trifling sins for a last confession, the most) Ba 
serious in their estimate being their not infrequent forgetfulness of night 
prayer! 

Children should be trained to confess their sins and nothing but their} 1, 
a ’ ; : : 5 bo 

Another common defect in children’s confessions which calls for} ., 
adjustment is their tendency to accuse themselves with a fine Old Testa f 4, 
ment numerical profusion. Small boys and girls will in a weekly conf ,; 
fession recount their habitual venial sins by the hundred. This may bef} ,, 
attributed to a failure to grasp the teacher’s instructions, or a lack of clarity} 
in details on the part of the teacher. It should be quite sufficient to teach} , 
children to confess their venial sins in general without reference to the | : 
number of times. The sins of the vast majority of children are venial and ,, 
habitual: without much understanding of the shades of difference between fy, 
mortal and venial sin, the average Catholic child knows by a, kind of spiri- } ‘a 
tual instinct when he has had the misfortune to fall grievously. A similar} ¢ 


instinct works on the part of the prudent confessor, and he will soon 
discover the evil. ; 

Many children make their confession without showing any sense of 
order. One can nearly always know a Catholic who hails from the North | 
by the thoroughly businesslike method which he uses in the confessional, 
and it is one which might profitably be adopted in all our schools: it con- 
sists of a quick survey of the Ten Commandments and the Commandments } 
of the Church, each commandment being considered in proper order. 

The old-fashioned Act of Contrition, drawn from the Garden of the Soul, 
has done good service and goes far back into the Penal Times. It is not | 
lightly to be rejected, but all the same it is a bit cumbersome for children, 
and the short and precise form which appears in the C.T.S.’s Simple 
Prayerbook is more suitable. 

Much of the natural nervousness of first confession can be dispersed by 
taking the little ones into church a day or two before, and letting them 
inspect the confessional. If one of the priests can spare the time to accom- 
pany them and explain how to use it, so much the better. It is highly 
desirable to save children from nervous hysteria, for physical reactions can 
be very embarrassing for the priest and any other persons concerned, and | 
very uncomfortable for the poor little victim. 
ee 
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Senectus eorum, qui adulescentiam suam honestis artibus instruxerunt et in lege | 
Domini meditati sunt die ac nocte, aetate fit doctior, usu tritior, processu temporis 
sapientior, et veterum studiorum dulcissimos fructus metit. (St. Jerome, Ep. LII) } 





Neque ab eo qui hance curam suscepit hoc solum requiritur ut malus non sil, 
verum etiam ut virtute praestet. (St. Greg. Naz., orat. 1, Apol.) 
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| Back to the Bible: Some Vital Issues. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. With a 
Foreword by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. Pp. 128. 
(London: Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1944. Price 5s. net.) 


| Ir is to be regretted that the publishers, when they issued this excellent 
| book, did not adopt the common practice of printing a list of the author’s 
earlier works on the sheet facing the title-page. We need not greatly 
bewail the disappearance (let us hope for ever) of the “laudatory descrip- 
tions of the author and his work” which, as a well-known article on books 
reminds us, were freely introduced into the title-pages themselves of so 
many volumes dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such 
epithets as those quoted, e.g. “very necessary to be known”, “very pleasant 
and beneficial”, and “a book right rare and strange” (all of which, with the 
exception of the final adjective, might be applied to the present work), 
have now been replaced in some instances by extracts from reviews or the 
reports of publishers’ readers. But since this book is not intended for 
Catholics only, to whom Fr. Lattey’s name is so familiar, it would have 
been an added kindness to draw attention to Back to Christ (published in 
1919), First Notions of Holy Writ (1923), Readings in First Corinthians (1928), 
and Paul (1939), these being but a meagre selection from the Father’s many 
writings on biblical topics. 

It cannot have been easy to compress so much vital information into 
so few pages. After the introductory chapter, there are some reflections 
on “Reason” which stress the fact that the great difficulties concerning the 
Bible do not come from history or archaeology, “but from the presuppusi- 
tions which have established themselves in the minds of a large number of 
biblical scholars”. Miracles are, as the author notes, the acid test; theism 
is another, and many of our problems in using or recommending the works 
of non-Catholic scholars arise from these scholars’ lack of clear thought 
on such fundamental issues. In the following chapter on “Revelation” 
one finds a short but very complete and valuable comparison of Old Testa- 
ment religion with that of Catholic Christianity, and some illustrations 
of Protestant uncertainty regarding the very nature of revealed religion, 
taken from the writings of the late Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson and of Dr. 
C. J. Cadoux. The chapter on Inspiration is disappointingly short, but 
Fr. Lattey has treated the subject more amply in his Catholic Truth Society 
pamphlet of the same title. (Is it, by the way, correct to assert (p. 34) 
that ““The Holy See may be said rather to favour non-verbal inspiration” ? 
Thomists of the type of Lagrange, Zanecchia and Hugon, who discuss 
inspiration in terms of instrumental causality, would claim ample support 
from the famous passage of Providentissimus Deus, printed in Enchiridion 
Biblicum, §110.) The fifth chapter, the last in Part I, on “Inerrancy”’ deals 
clearly with some outstanding difficulties. 

Part II, on the Old Testament, contains chapters on Adam and Eve, 
prehistory, the documentary hypothesis and its many loose ends, the 
numerous fallacies underlying Wellhausen’s historical stages in Old Testa- 
ment religion, and a short general study of prophecy and the prophets. 
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The New Testament chapters are headed respectively: Jesus Christ, Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, John and Paul. In this section in particular more attention 
might have been given to bibliography; perhaps a short book-list might be 
added in a later edition. As it is, almost all the books mentioned in Part II] 
are by non-Catholics. The last chapter might have referred to Fr. Lattey’s 
own book already mentioned above, to Fr. Martindale’s small masterpiece, 









and to Pére F. Prat’s Theology of St. Paul. Similarly, in the chapters on the} Fi 
Synoptic writers, it might have been noted that there is at least one Catholic} de 
work in English which deals fully and faithfully with Streeter, Hawkins, § P 
and other supporters of the Two (or Four) Document hypothesis. It is o! 
the late Abbot Chapman’s Matthew, Mark and Luke: A Study in the Order and¥ tk 
Interrelation of the Synoptic Gospels, of which the present Headmaster off st 
Downside wrote in The Tablet for 20 November, 1937: “Is it too muchf “ 
to hope that this volume will inaugurate a new era in the study of Christian} 4 
origins ? If it had power as it has right, such hopes would not be un-f 
founded.” 
A | ] 



























Enjoying the New Testament. By Margaret T. Monro. With a Foreword | - 
by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. Pp. vii + 218. (Longmans. 1945.) | 
Price 85. 6d. net.) By 

( 

‘ 





Tuis is an altogether delightful book, and anybody who cannot enjoy the | 
New Testament after reading it must be adjudged incapable of enjoying | 
great literature at all. The author modestly describes it as designed to 
“serve as a stepping-stone to the better and fuller books which already 
exist”. Perhaps the only unconvincing thing about Miss Monro’s work 
is her depreciation of her own capabilities! She writes (p. 9): “I am no 
scholar, any more than a bear that robs a hive is thereby constituted a bee.” 
But in this instance the real bear would be any reviewer who failed to 
recognize the many signs of loving and well-grounded familiarity with the 
sacred books. The introduction “About Using This Book” is itself a 
treatise of great competence. There are notes on the order of reading 
the New Testament, on the use of maps, on versions in English, and on 
devotional practices, which include some verses from Ps. cxviii providing 
“ideas for our prayer before and after reading”. The advice about diffi- 
culties is sound: ““Treat them like fishbones. Leave them at the side of the 
plate while you make your meal of the very much larger part which you 
can digest.” The final warning is also deliciously expressed: “Reading 
this book is not the same thing as reading the New Testament, any more 
than glancing through a cookery book is the same thing as eating one’s 
dinner.” 

The study of the portions recommended is divided into twenty-one 
weekly lessons, which, with the help of a number of detached notes on 
such topics as the Messias, the Herod Dynasty, Jewish parties in the time 
of Christ, and the Publicans, begin with the Acts of the Apostles, consider 
in turn the Pauline and other epistles and the Synoptic Gospels, and end 
with the five Johannine writings. Anybody who has worked through the 
first 187 pages of the book, not unmindful of the warning about the need 
for reading the New Testament itself concurrently, will have a serious if 
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elementary knowledge of the books and of their relations to one another. 
Then there is the epilogue with its suggestions for future study, and three 
appendices containing answers to some questions set earlier, books for 
further reading, and a chronology of the New Testament period. There 
is also a map illustrating St. Paul’s missionary journeys. 

One or two wishes for a future edition may be tentatively expressed. 
First, it would be interesting, to some readers at least, to have one or two 
detailed specimens of exegesis of such passages as Matthew xvi, 13-20, or 
Phil. ii, 5-11. Secondly, rather more help regarding the doctrinal content 
of some of the books might be provided. In the book as it now exists, 
the theology of St. John’s Gospel is treated too summarily to be of much 
service. By way of supplement the Abbé L. Venard’s admirable study of 
“La doctrine du quatri¢me évangile” in the eighth volume of the Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, columns 559-81, may be cordially recommended. 

J. M. T. B. 


| The Morality of Organic Transplantation. By the Rev. B. J. Cunningham, 


| 


| 


C.M. Pp. 120. (Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.) 


Tus doctorate dissertation, n. 86 amongst those produced at the Catholic 
University of America, clarifies the morality of certain practices which, for 
the most part, receive little more than a mere mention in the manuals of 
moral theology. The lawfulness of blood transfusion is a simple and 
obvious example which offers no particular difficulties, since the principle 
of fraternal charity not only permits, but may even compel, one to relieve 
the grave bodily necessity of one’s neighbour, provided the means thereto 
are lawful. But when it is a question of transferring a bodily organ in this 
way, problems may arise which are extremely complex and have not yet 
been officially solved by the Church. It is the great merit of this disserta- 
tion, sponsored by Rev. F. J. O’Connell, C.SS.R., that some of these cases 
are fully examined, and if not everyone agrees with the solution given, all 
will admit the value of the service rendered to the study of morals. 

One of the most interesting situations occurs when women become 
pregnant after the transplanting of part at least of the ovary from another 
person. It is admitted that the ovary contains from birth, at least radically, 
all the ova which will later be discharged, and that the newly grafted ovary 
may be the source of a fertilized ovum. The author thinks it safe to assert 
that since the woman, in whom the new ovaty is grafted, is the source of the 
blood supply of the infant, and is the person from whose substance the 
child is formed, she is truly the mother of the child. 

It would appear, however, as the writer indicates in more than one place, 
that surgical operations touching upon the organs of generation must be 
tuled by considerations additional to the usual principles which sanction 
mutilation. The inner meaning of the decree of the Holy Office, 24 Feb- 
tuaty, 1940, which forbids all direct sterilization of men and women, will 
then be perceived at its true value. The author’s commentary on this 
decree is one of the most useful parts of his excellent dissertation. We 
agree that the prohibition does not fall upon a direct sterilization which is 
necessary for the health of the individual; but whether, on a principle of 
fraternal charity, such sterilization is equally permissible for the bodily 
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health of one’s neighbour, is very arguable. But we are grateful for the 


light which this thesis throws upon the subject, though it may be year f fac: 
before the Holy See gives us any official decision. nif 
E. J. M. rut 


CORRESPONDENCE 





“MISEREATUR” 
(THE CLercy REviEw, 1945, XXV, p. 318) 





“Versus” writes: 


Many priests, in an endeavour to avoid what they are told is 
irreverence to the Blessed Sacrament at the Misereatur, are driven into 


ee 
‘ 


rather unbecoming antics. With great confidence in the sanity of the > © 
rubrics, I am convinced that the interpretation which leads to such a state J % 
of affairs is not according to the mind of the Church. Only an obscurity } E 
ot a /acuna (both rare) in the rubrics should require the offices of a com- 

mentator: here I plead he is not required. y 


The instruction for the Misereatur is “vertens se ad populum”’, demand- 
ing the same action as at the Dominus vobiscum—“vertit se ad populum”, | 
at the Orate fratres—“vertit se ad populum”, and at the Blessing—‘“‘vertens 
se ad populum”. At the Misereatur, presumably to avoid irreverence, it is 
stipulated that the position be at the Gospel side—a clear indication that 
the priest should stand, back to the altar, at the Gospel side. 

Doubts have arisen through the Ritual instructions—‘“vertit se ad 
populum, advertens, ne terga vertat sacramento, et in cornu Evangelii 
dicit”. Is’ not the caution—“advertens, ne,” etc.—concerned with the 
manner of making the turn and not with the final position, in which case it 
would have been inserted after “Evangelii” ? 

Those desirous of restricting the turn have further invoked the rubric 
for the Dominus vobiscum, etc., on Maundy Thursday. (May I say in passing 
that whilst I have seen many interpretations of the turn at the Misereatur, 
I have never yet seen a priest interpret the Maundy Thursday rubric as 
other than a full turn to face the people; but being performed on the Gospel 
side, it always impressed me as a striking act of reverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament.) The ordinary rubric for the Dominus vobiscum is “‘vertit se ad 
populum”; on Maundy Thursday “coram Sanctissimo” it reads: “non 
vertit se ad populum in medio Altaris, ne terga vertat Sacramento, sed a 
latere Evangelii”. This gives the simple and, to me, incontrovertible 
paraphrase: “the priest does what he usually does at the Dominus vobiscum, 
but at the Gospel side and not in the middle of the altar”. 

Again, this rubric prescribes a certain action, which it agrees would, if 
performed at the middle of the altar, entail turning one’s back on the 
Blessed Sacrament. Obviously that action is facing the people. 
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To sum up. The moving away to the Gospel side safeguards reverence, 
facing the people satisfies the instruction and produces that smooth, dig- 
f nified and understandable series of actions which is characteristic of the 
A. rubrics. 


ir the 
years 


Canon Mahoney replies: 
I agree that the view of “Versus” is in accordance with the rubrics. 
The commentators consulted, however, favour the interpretation given 
by me, XXV, p. 318, and even though it could be demonstrated that they 
| ate wrong, and that the custom of priests is contra legem, it seems that we 
are committed to the custom on the usual principles, An indication of 
} authorities amongst the rubricians supporting “Versus” would be useful. 


INSTRUCTING THE UNINTERESTED 


Id is § “S.”? writes: 

into In this diocese a rule has been made by the Bishop that the non- 
fF the — Catholic party to a mixed marriage should be asked to come for one or two" * 
state | talks with the priest; and I believe there are simildér rules in some other 
urity English dioceses. 


com- Will you allow me to describe my experiences in the matter and to ask 
your readers to give me the benefit of theirs? 

1and- I have tried in these talks to give the non-Catholic, usually the man, a 

um”, kind of summary of the Catholic faith in a form that seemed to me at once 


rtens | the simplest and the most likely to interest him. I begin by explaining 
itis } the meaning of revelation and showing how God revealed Himself to man 
that | at the commencement of human history, how that revelation became 

fuller through the prophets of the Old Testament and how it reached its 
e ad | perfection in Jesus Christ, then give very briefly the story of Our Saviour’s 
igelii life and death and the foundation of His church. I can honestly say that 
1 the I have tried hard to find the best way to present these ideas to an average 
ise it man of good will. 

My experience is that the man listens civilly enough but without the 
ubric | slightest sign of interest or understanding. The name of God and the 
ssing | idea of God and religion make no appeal to him whatever. It is like playing 
catur, a melody to one who is completely tone-deaf. There is nothing in him 
ic as | Which can respond. He is patient; he is willing to go through with it in 
ospel otder to marry the girl; but you might as well tall to him in Hebrew. 
essed You may say that the cause lies in my faulty way of presenting the 
se ad truths; but against that please put the fact that I have never had any dif_i- 
“non | culty in interesting would-be converts. 


ed a Sometimes I have tried a more personal approach. I have asked the 

rtible | man some questions about his own religious upbringing or practice, and 

scum, | have tried to find some ideas upgn which I could build; but always I have 
drawn a blank. 

ld, if The men I am speaking of were nearly all the better-off working class 


1 the | ot lower middle-class. These men seem to be quite devoid of any sense 
of awe or mystery or even curiosity about the Higher Powers, any desire 
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to direct their lives to a purpose, to have none of the raw material from 
which religion is made; and therefore to talk to them about religion appear 
entirely fruitless and futile. 2 

Perhaps some of your readers may have had more fortunate expérience 
or may be able to suggest a better way of approach. 


THE USE OF PARABLES 
(THE Ciercy REviIEw, 1945, XXV, pp. 207-211) 


“Anglicanus” writes: 


Father Sutcliffe’s interpretation of Our Lord’s use of parables in orde 
that “‘seeing they may not see, and hearing may not understand” overlook 
the fact that Our Lord’s work was to train the Apostles to be His firs} 
Ministers, to teach them what they must teach when their real work should 
begin after His Ascension—not to be a Minister to the people in a Church 
not yet born. He baptized nobody, but taught His disciples to baptize 
(John iv, 1, 2.) He taught them what to teach, without openly doing th¢ 
‘teaching forthem. He avoided fixing His doctrine in stereotyped words, b 
fixing it in stereotyped parables which the Apostles were to unfold in thei 
own way in their work of founding the Church and spreading the Gosp 
His will was that His hearers should not accept the doctrine upon His word 
as yet—but that people should learn it from “witnesses whom God 
appointed beforehand” (Acts x, 41) after He had risen and ascended. My 
quotations, by the way, are from Mgr. Knox’s translation. 
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